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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


A Unique Flower Show in Massachusetts 


ACH year the Cohasset (Mass. ) Garden Club stages a Sum- 
mer flower show which is unique and always attracts wide 
attention. This year’s show was held in the great barn of Mr. 
and Mrs. William H. Brown, beginning June 26 and lasting 
three days. As is usual at such shows, many evergreens were 
used. They were not cut trees, however, but trees which had 
been balled and burlapped and were replanted after the show. 
This was considered a wise step in conservation. 

The show included several gardens arranged in a general 
group with a Spanish mirador set up by Mrs. Henry B. Pen- 
nell as a focusing point. The bit of garden terrace with white 
sand paths and gaudy tiles surmounted by a bright canopy 
made a charming background for geraniums and various 
tropical plants. This exhibit received the gold medal of the 
Garden Club of America. 

A lovely garden which won a prize offered by Mrs. Hugh 
Bancroft was set up by Mrs. Charles F. Cutler and Mrs. 
Harry V. Cumner. It was planned around a niche fountain of 
a boy riding a goose, with a foreground of irises, lilies, Can- 
terbury bells and Sweet Williams. 

In one wing of the stable classes for flower pictures were 
staged, vases and framed backgrounds being set up between 
the stalls. The winning picture was a vase of grape leaves and 
Canterbury bells against a black background and was entered 
by Mrs. Harold Plimpton and Mrs. Godfrey Downer of the 
Hingham Garden Club. The second prize, won by Mrs. 
Delano Wight, was awarded for an arrangement of salpi- 
glossis against figured Chinese silk on which were two bronze 
figures—an effect of bronze, old gold and dull red. 

Among the special displays was a foun- 
tain setting, a life-sized figure of a small 
boy encircled by a rim of evergreens alter- 
nating with pink roses. This was set up by 
Mrs. William C. Cox. Orchids, not com- 
mon at these shows, were displayed by 
Mrs. Hugh Bancroft. Among the interest- 
ing classes were several for children and 
for employees of garden club members. 


A Fall Flower Show in 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


The first National Atlantic City Flower 
and Garden Pageant will be held this year 
in the Atlantic City (N. J.) Auditorium, 
from September 9 to 14. The display of 
the Dahlia Society of New Jersey, which 
has formerly attracted thousands of per- 
sons to view the prize blooms at Haddon 
Hall, will be only one of the exhibits 
staged by the participating organizations. 
Not only the New Jersey Gladiolus So- 
ciety but also the American Rose Society 
will take part, and the latter will hold its 


annual meeting at the same time. Many other societies are 
co-operating to make this the largest Fall flower show ever 
held in this country. 


Pilgrimage of the Garden Club of Ohio 


Over 225 members of the Garden Club of Ohio attended 
the annual two-day pilgrimage held in Akron on June 11-1 2. 
Besides visits to local gardens, the main event on the first 
day of the pilgrimage was a luncheon held at the Portage 
Country Club in honor of Mrs. Kermode F. Gill, president 
of the federation. 

In her address to the visiting delegates, Mrs. Gill sketched 
the development of the garden club movement in this country 
and told of the formation of the state organization at the 
second Cleveland flower show in 1927. Following the exam- 
ple of the Garden Club of America, which was formed in 
1913 but still has a restricted national membership of only 
87 clubs, the Ohio group decided to conduct an annual 
pilgrimage, to issue a bi-monthly or quarterly bulletin 
(‘Garden Greetings’) and to have an annual meeting of 
the president’s council. While the annual dues of sustaining 
members were fixed at one dollar a year, in order to bring the 
benefits of the organization within reach of the newer and 
smaller clubs and to obtain their co-operation it was decided 
to establish an active membership at 25 cents per person, per 
year. There are now 41 clubs with 2300 members belonging 
to the federation. When the National Council of State Gar- 
den Club Federations was formed in May, 1929, the Garden 
Club of Ohio became one of its 17 charter members. 

Six Garden Club of Ohio days have been scheduled for the 
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last Wednesday of every month during the Summer. On 
July 30, the club is arranging to hold free lectures and pil- 
grimages in Akron, Columbus, Sandusky, Youngstown, and 
other places which desire them. Small white flags with ‘‘Gar- 
den Club of Ohio”’ printed in green letters and a green border 
have been made for members to put on their front gates, as 
indication that their gardens are open to other members and 
their guests. 


Mr. Wilson Made a Doctor of Science 


Ernest Henry Wilson, Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum, 
and probably the best known of living plant hunters, was 





Dr. Ernest H. Wilson 


made a doctor of science at the commencement exercises of 
Trinity College in Hartford, Conn., receiving the degree at 
the hand of President R. B. Ogildy. Dr. Wilson was educated 
at the Royal College of Science in London, England, the 
country in which he was born. He has become noted as an 
author as well as a botanist and a traveller, having written 
many books which have had a wide circulation in this coun- 
try and in Europe. Dr. Wilson came to the United States in 
1906. For 12 years he travelled in the Far East as official plant 
hunter for the Arnold Arboretum, later returning to Boston 
to become Professor Charles S. Sargent’s assistant. Under his 
guidance the Arnold Arboretum has maintained the lofty 
standards set by Professor Sargent in his 50 years as director. 

Among the honors which have come to Dr. Wilson are the 
Victoria Medal of Honor, the George Robert White Medal of 
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Honor, the Veitch Memorial Medal, the Geoffrey St. Hilaire 
Gold Medal, the Medal of the Horticultural Society of New 
York and the Centennial Gold Medal of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, which was given for his writings. 


Flower Show in Hartford, Conn. 


Over 10,000 persons attended the flower show held in the 
Old State House in Hartford, Conn., on June 4-5, under the 
auspices of the Connecticut Valley Garden Club and the Con- 
necticut Horticultural Society. The garden club won both the 
gold and silver medals offered by the horticultural society for 
the best exhibits. 

The main features of the gold medal exhibit—which filled 
an entire room—were two pools, an upper one dripping into 
a lower one about the rim of which clustered the deep blue 
blossoms and creeping foliage of lobelia. At one side was a 
tall group of yellow calla lilies, while the deep red and purple 
shades of fuschia added a richer note of color. Two Grecian 
figures stood at either side of the pool, half hidden in the 
shrubbery. A flagged walk led about the garden and was 
bordered with old-fashioned perennials. 

The silver medal exhibit was smaller but equally interest- 
ing. In the foreground was a blue-painted pool filled with 
goldfish and pond lilies. A stretch of lawn receded from this 
towards the rear, where cedars and white rhododendrons were 
arranged around an iron bench, while a small French figure 
attracted the eye in the center. 

One of the best exhibits in the show was the rock garden 
of Mrs. Kennedy of East Hartford, which won the bronze 
medal of the horticultural society. Mrs. Kennedy made use of 
an English dry wall in the background, and many rare rock 
plants formed the major part of the display. 


Fruit and Flower Mission in Boston 


For the sixty-second consecutive season the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity Fruit and Flower Mission of Boston is distributing 
fruits, flowers and vegetables to the sick and lonely. This 
work started in the Summer of 1869 and acontributing friend 
of the present year was a member of the first group, which met 
in the old Hollis Street Church, cited by the Tercentenary 
Committee as being the most beautiful religious edifice of its 
day. It is now the Hollis Street Theatre. The Mission asks 
interested friends to share in its opportunity for service by 
bringing in to its headquarters in the basement of Horticul- 
tural Hall contributions of flowers and garden produce. The 
room is open every week-day morning. 


Hillcrest Garden Lectures 

Readers of Horticulture will be welcomed to the following 
lectures at Hillcrest Gardens, Wellesley Street, Weston, Mass., 
on Wednesday afternoons at 3:30 o'clock: 


July 23. ‘‘Interesting New Plants,’’ by Mr. Benjamin Y. 
Morrison, Senior horticulturist, Office of For- 
eign Plant Introduction, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

July 30. “‘Bewitched Seeds,’’ by Mr. Herbert W. Faulkner 
of Washington, Connecticut. 

August 6. “Birds That Protect Our Forests,’’ by Mrs. Harriet 
Upham Goode, ‘‘Bird Acres,’’ Sharon, Mass. 

August 20. ‘Experiences of a Hillcrest Boy,’’ by Mr. Samuel 
Elbert Steele, Ithaca, N. Y. 

August 27. Bird Contest. Miss Inez A. Perry, Sudbury, Mass 

September 1. Labor Day. The boys will read their papers. The 


judges will be Mr. Stephen F. Hamblin, Lex- 
ington Botanic Garden, Lexington, Mass.; Mr. 
Wilfrid Wheeler, Jr., Concord, Mass., with a 
third to be announced. 


Garden Conference at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


In response to the invitation from the Chautauqua Institu- 
tion and the Bird and Tree Club of Chautauqua, the Fed- 
erated Garden Clubs of the western section of New York 
State will send representative members to the garden confer- 
ence to be held on July 30, 1930, at Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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The Japanese Pagoda Tree, Which Flowers in Mid-summer 


Summer-Flowering Trees and Shrubs 


toward the growing of plants which blossom from the 

beginning of July to mid-September. Herbaceous per- 
ennials, tender herbaceous exotics, and certain bulbous plants, 
together with a few shrubs such as Rose of Sharon, Hibiscus 
syriacus, the hardy hydrangea, Hydrangea paniculata, and the 
tender hydrangea or hortensia, Hydrangea macrophylla (more 
commonly known as H. hortensts) and H. macrophylla otaksa 
are utilized to produce the necessary display of flowers. With- 
out speaking in a critical way, it may be said that there is a 
sameness in the floral displays of most Summer gardens which 
is varied only by design and quantity. There is no particular 
reason for being dissatisfied, but, among woody plants which 
flower during this season, a much greater variety could advan- 
tageously be grown. The number, although relatively small, 
is much greater than many suppose. Some of these plants are 
natives of eastern North America, a good many are indigenous 
to China and Japan, while others hail from various parts of 
Europe and temperate Asia. 

The lindens (Tilia), the largest genus of Summer-flower- 
ing trees, put forth their fragrant, honey-laden, pendent blos- 
soms during the early part of July. The native sweetbay, 
Magnolia glauca, with cup-shaped white flowers is also in 
blossom, and in wet seasons a second crop of blossoms ap- 
pears on Magnolia cordata, a medium-sized native tree with 
beautiful cup-shaped yellow flowers. 

From the middle to the end of July the sourwood or sorrell 
tree, Oxydendrum arboreum, another American species, is in 
flower. A native of the Appalachian Mountains where it 
grows 30 feet and more tall, this member of the heath family 
is quite hardy in Massachusetts, where it commences to blos- 
som when it is only a few feet high. The white, urn-shaped 
flowers are produced in great profusion in terminal, spreading 
and slightly drooping compound clusters, and they last for a 
long time. The bright green leaves have a pleasant acidulous 
taste and turn in the Autumn bright scarlet. The sourwood is 
apparently free of disease and is not subject to insect pests; it 


At Summer resorts gardeners’ efforts are directed largely 


is perfectly hardy and deserves a place in every garden with an 
acid soil. 

Of the several hardy exotic trees which flower in July and 
August, at least three merit wider recognition—the varnish 
tree, Koelreuteria paniculata, the pagoda tree, Sophora ja- 
ponica, and Acanthopanax ricinifolia. 

The varnish tree is native of northern China and was intro- 
duced into Petrograd from the neighborhood of Peking some- 
time between 1740 and 1756; but, although it has been in 
cultivation for more than a century and a half, it is far from 
being as generally planted as its beauty warrants. It is a small 
tree, from 20 to 30 feet tall, with spreading branches, large, 
shining green, pinnately divided leaves, and erect, much- 
branched panicles, one foot and more high, of numerous 
bright yellow flowers, which are followed by bladder-like 
top-shaped fruits. In the color of its flowers koelreuteria is 
unique among mid-season flowering trees. It is much culti- 
vated in Peking gardens and will withstand heat and drought 
as well as cold. 

The pagoda tree is allied to the black locust, but—fortu- 
nately unlike the latter—it is not subject to attacks of boring 
insects. Notwithstanding its specific name, S. japonica, it is 
indigenous to China and is known in Japan only as a culti- 
vated tree, having been introduced by Buddhist priests perhaps 
a thousand years ago. In China this tree is widely dispersed 
and in the extreme West it is very common in rocky and 
sandy, semi-arid valleys. It is a very hardy tree, from 60 to 80 
feet tall, and has a dense, wide-spreading oval or flattened 
crown, and toward the end of July and in August every 
branchlet terminates in an erect branching cluster of creamy 
white flowers, which are followed by slender, curiously con- 
stricted saponaceous pod-like fruits. In China the flowers of 
the sophora are used in preparing a yellow dye for silk. 

The acanthopanax is a member of the ivy family and is 
one of the noblest trees of the cool temperate regions. [t occurs 
wild, scattered through the moist forests from the extreme 
South to the limits of northern Japan, being most abundant 
in Hokkaido. In Korea and in central and western China it is 
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common. This tree grows to a large size and in Japan speci- 
mens 80 feet tall with a trunk from 15 to 20 feet in girth are 
not rare. In old trees the bark is gray and deeply furrowed, the 
branches thick and spreading to form a flattened or rounded 
crown. In young trees the branches are erect-spreading and 
both they and the trunk are armed with scattered, short, stout 
spines. The dark green leaves on long stalks are very like those 
of the castor-oil plant (Ricinus) and to this resemblance the 
tree owes its specific name. In late July and in August each 
branchlet bears a broad, flat, compound cluster of white flow- 
ers which are rapidly followed by shining black elderberry-like 
fruits. The large and handsome palmate leaves give this tree 


a tropical appearance, yet it is perfectly hardy and quick- 


growing. 

In the Arnold Arboretum may be seen two trees of this 
species, each 45 feet tall, which were raised from seeds collected 
in Japan by the late Professor C. S. Sargent in 1892. These 
trees flower and fruit each year and have done so for several 
years past. This acanthopanax thrives in ordinary garden soil 
but prefers a moist situation. As far as known it is not at- 
tacked by any insect or disease. As a lawn or specimen tree for 
planting near the water it is unsurpassed and it ought to be 
used, too, for street planting. 

Another Japanese tree, Stewartia pseudo-camellia, a mem- 
ber of the Camellia family, also blossoms in July and is much 
too rare in gardens. In the moist forests of the Nikko region 
this tree is abundant and is easily recognized by its perfectly 
smooth gray-brown bark; the branches are ascending and 
form a narrow head. The flowers are saucer-shaped, white 
with a mass of yellow stamens; they are very freely produced 
and the tree is strikingly ornamental. Its eastern North Amer- 
ican relative, §. pentagyna, which is native to the southern 
Appalachian region, is a tall shrub with smaller, less cup- 
shaped flowers which appear about mid-July. Both these 
stewartias are hardy as far north as Boston. 

A near and almost equally hardy relative of these is Gordo- 
nia alatamaha, one of the most beautiful and most interesting 
of late-flowering American plants. It is a shrub from 15 to 20 
feet high with obovate-oblong leaves and pure white cup- or 
saucer-shaped flowers with conspicuous yellow stamens which 
are produced from August to late September. It was discovered 
in the region of the Alatamaha River, in Georgia, by John 
Bartram in 1765 and introduced by his son William into 
England in 1774, but all plants now in cultivation are from 
his second collecting trip in 1778. No one has seen this plant 
growing wild since 1790. 

There is quite a variety of shrubs which blossom during 
the middle of the Summer. By mid-July the last of the buck- 
eyes, Aesculus parviflora, is in flower. This native of the south- 
eastern states is a broad, round-topped, much branched shrub 
from six to ten feet high, and every branchlet terminates in 
long, narrow, erect spikes of small white flowers in which the 
stamens are long exserted. ‘This shrub requires good soil and a 
moist situation, and is well suited for planting in large masses 
or as a single specimen. 

The pepperbush (Clethra) , of which four species are hardy 
in the Arnold Arboretum, is perhaps the most beautiful group 
of native shrubs which flower from mid-July. The most 
common is Clethra alnifolia, a denizen of swamp borders and 
moist places in the neighborhood of the coast from Maine to 
Florida. As usually seen it is a bush from four to six feet tall, 
with white, fragrant flowers borne in erect, terminal com- 
pound clusters. Unfortunately, the leaves are often disfigured 
by the attacks of red spider. A second species, C. tomentosa, 
found from North Carolina to Florida, flowers two or three 
weeks later than the preceding one, from which it differs 
chiefly in the covering of white hairs on the lower surface of 
the leaves. The third, C. acuminata, is an inhabitant of the 
forests of the southern Appalachian Mountains and is also a 
desirable plant, having spreading flower clusters and polished 
cinnamon-brown stems. A fourth species, C. canescens, hardy 
in the vicinity of Boston, hails from Japan and exceeds in 
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beauty any of the American kinds; but, unfortunately, it does 
not readily make itself at home with us. The inflorescence is 
larger than in the American species and the plant grows to a 
greater size. In Japan this pepperbush is widely distributed 
and in moist forests is often a tree 40 feet tall with a smooth, 
gray-brown trunk five feet and more in girth. 

At mid-season the spiraeas are mostly past blooming, but 
their place is well taken by the closely allied genus Sorbaria 
which is distinguished by its pinnate leaves and terminal com- 
pound panicles of flowers. Five species are hardy in the Arnold 
Arboretum and thrive in ordinary garden soil. The best re- 
sults are obtained by planting them in rich loam in a moist 
place, and by the side of a pond or stream their grace and 
beauty are seen to best advantage. They are excellent subjects 
for the wild garden and to develop their full beauty they must 
have plenty of room. One of the finest of them is Sorbaria 
arborea, a very common shrub in central and western China, 
from whence I introduced it into the Arnold Arboretum and 
elsewhere. On the Chino-Thibetan borderland this plant is 
very abundant and grows from 15 to 20 feet high and as 
much through, and bears in profusion much-branched, arch- 
ing panicles of pure white flowers that are often two feet long. 
From the extreme northwestern Himalayas comes S. Aitchi- 
sonit, with smooth shoots and pale green leaves and even 
larger masses of flowers than the preceding,- which it resembles 
in size and habit. In Hokkaido and Saghalien the well-known 
S. sorbifolia is a shrub from three to five feet tall with erect 
shoots which terminate in rigidly upright wide-branched pan- 
icles, 18 inches high. I retain a vivid recollection of the picture 
this shrub presented during August in Saghalien. There, on 
the margins of grassy swamps and swampy woodlands and by 
the side of streams and ponds, this plant luxuriates in great 
abundance; its pyramids of white flowers with their promi- 
nent stamens, reared on rigid stems three to five feet tall and 
subtended by numerous large deep green leaves, presented a 
never-to-be-forgotten spectacle in that lonely, silent land. The 
other two species, S. assurgens from western China and §. 
stellipila from northern Japan, are also well worth growing. 

For a group with lilac, rose, and vinous-purple flowers the 
most valuable recent addition to mid-season shrubs is unques- 
tionably Buddleta Davidit, more generally known as B. varia- 
bilis, and its varieties; and these are fast winning well- 
deserved popularity in this country under the name of butter- 
flybush. They are inhabitants of central and western China, 
where they are essentially fluviatile plants, although here and 
there they ascend moist herb- or shrub-clad slopes. They are 
scarcely hardy as far north as Boston, but cuttings of half 
ripe wood inserted under glass in Autumn root readily; and 
these, if planted out early in June, will make large bushes and 
flower profusely in August and September. A rich, loamy soil, 
full sunshine, and abundant water supply are the essentials for 
their cultivation. Grown in this manner their tail-like inflor- 
escence sometimes measures over 30 inches in length. Of the 
several varieties, my own favorite is the variety magnifica 
which is distinguished by its relatively large, deep purple flow- 
ers with the edge of the petals crinkled and slightly recurved. 

—E. H. Wilson. 


Arnold Arboretum. 


Dealing With Iris Borers 


i Horticulture of June 1, Donald Glenn reports a method 
of dealing with iris borers but makes no mention of his 
treatment of the cut-off leaves. I think no research has been 
done in how deep they would have to be buried to insure 
the death of the larvae and inability of the moth to reach the 
surface and re-infest. With our present lack of knowledge, I 
believe the only safe way is to kill each larva; yet often two 
are in the same leaf sheaf. Then the compost heap is a safe 
burial ground. One must be very early in cutting to catch all 
borers before the rhizomes have been reached. 


Bound Brook, N. J. —Nancy Jenison. 
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Prize Delphiniums Exhibited at a Recent Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


How Prize Delphiniums Are Grown 


shown at several of the flower exhibitions this season. 

How were these splendid blooms produced and can the 
average amateur hope to duplicate them? These are natural 
questions and can be answered readily enough. If an amateur 
has a greenhouse, good soil and sufficient patience, he can grow 
plants of this quality from seeds, provided the seed itself is 
from the best strains available. Lacking the facilities for grow- 
ing the plants from seed under glass, he can still grow first- 
class flowers from divisions or plants grown from cuttings. 
It is the man who starts the plants from seeds who has the 
opportunity to develop a strain of prize-winning delphiniums, 
and this can be done even when the seeds are started out-of- 
doors in late July or early August, although with less cer- 
tainty of success. 

Prize delphiniums are grown only by a process of selection. 
Seeds of the finest named varieties are obtained from reliable 
sources and planted before they are a year old. Suppose a 
greenhouse is available. In that event the seeds will be sown 
in February and the seedlings set in the open ground when all 
danger of frost is past. When the plants come into bloom a 
small number of the very finest will be selected and isolated 
at a sufficient distance to prevent crossing by the bees with 
other specimens. In this way a strain of delphiniums with 
flowers of good color will be developed. 

The group of delphiniums shown in the accompanying 
illustration, which won a gold medal this year at a June 
exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, were 
grown in the above manner by James Wheeler and his son 
Frank of Natick, Mass. Several years ago Mr. Wheeler 
brought from England seeds of the new type of delphinium 
originated by Blackmore &% Langdon, improved forms of 
which are being sold as Wrexham, Hollyhock-flowered and 
other types. By the process of selection already described, he 
has succeeded in obtaining a strain of plants with light blue 
and lavender flowers. He is gradually eliminating the purple 
and mauve shades. 

While many growers do not advise the use of animal ma- 
nures in the culture of delphiniums, they cannot deny that 
these plants are gross feeders and therefore not only need to 
be well-mulched and watered but must be given plenty of 
. fertilizer during the growing season. When they are grown in 
quantity, they should be planted one foot from each other in 


[tere of amazing size and beauty have been 


rows four feet apart for convenience in cultivation. A liberal 
dressing of well-rotted cow manure can be plowed under in 
the Fall, and an application of 6-6-4 fertilizer made in the 
Spring. This attention to the requirements of delphiniums, 
together with frequent cultivation, will insure the production 
of several good crops from the same plants for a period of 
two or three years. 

Although there have been as many as 40 blooming spikes 
six feet in height on a single plant of this new type, the aver- 
age number is something over a dozen. 

The amateur grower does not have the opportunity, of 
course, to develop a strain of this sort, but he can obtain divi- 
sions (or cuttings, as these plants are propagated from single 
eyes that are rooted in soil containing considerable peat and 
sand) and give them enough care in his own garden to pro- 
duce prize-winning blooms. It is most essential that the 
manure, if any is used, be trenched deeply into the ground in 
the Fall before the plants are set out. Annual feeding with 
bone meal may be done thereafter in the Spring. If this is 
applied in the Fall, it is likely to induce new root growth that 
is too soft and susceptible to black rot. Any good commercial 
fertilizer may be used, but it should preferably have the 4-8-4 
combination of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. Lime- 
sulphur dust is probably the best remedy for blight, because 
it reaches all parts of the plant. With plenty of water and 
humus in the soil, and always good drainage, the home gar- 
dener should be able to grow delphiniums that will win prizes 
at least for single spikes, if not for large and impressive dis- 
plays. 


When to Cut Gladiolus Spikes 


HE lower buds on a spike of gladiolus begin to open first. 

When one or two florets are fully open is a splendid time 
to cut the spike for home decoration. Spikes should not be cut 
close to the ground, if the bulbs are to be kept for planting an- 
other year. Four leaves should be left for ripening the bulbs 
and bulblets. ‘The spikes can be cut any time during the day, 
but it is somewhat better to cut them in the cool morning or 
evening than in the middle of the hot day, when there is a 
tendency for the plant to wilt, because of the loss of more 
moisture than can be supplied from the roots. 


Sharon, Mass. —William Edwin Clark. 
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Blaksley Botanic Garden 


is perhaps more the rule than the exception that native 
flora is without honor in its own country. Within the last 
few years California has shown an awakening and the ap- 
preciation of native growth is rapidly becoming evident. Wild 
flowers are being admitted into private gardens; nurserymen 
are growing many native perennial plants and shrubs; and 
at Santa Barbara there exists a well-established botanic garden 
devoted chiefly to trees, shrubs and plants native to the Pa- 
cific coast. 

The Blaksley Botanic Garden has the advantage of an 
extremely choice location. It covers several acres of the upper 
end of Mission Canyon only a short distance from the town. 
Much of the natural beauty of the place has been preserved. 
The garden is rich in a variety of desirable exposures and for 
this reason can happily accommodate a large number of native 
plants of different types. The State of California contains 
many different climates, each having its distinctive flora, and 
no one place could possibly be found where all types of plant 
life would be at home. 

Mission Canyon boasts a stream, sunny and shaded can- 
yon sides and slopes, leaf-mould beds and banks of clay. 
There is a well-made cactus garden, much plant material 
from the valleys and foothills, a desert community and an 
island community. Many plants have been brought down 
from the mountains, and in the acid soil of shaded slopes 
some of the redwood forest flora have found congenial quar- 
ters. The island community is an especially interesting one. 
On the Santa Barbara Islands grow many rare and attractive 
species, the transplanted members of which seem entirely 
happy at Blaksley. 

This public garden of native plants is the first of its kind 
on the Pacific coast and has a tremendous educational value. 
Visitors from the East will find it a useful place in which to 
familiarize themselves with Californian wild flowers. 


Language Gone Wrong 


UT in Oregon the old-fashioned ‘“‘bachelor’s buttons” 
have broken away from the gardens and established 
themselves in possession of the fields. They flower by millions 
amongst the wheat and the oats and color every dry hillside 
a faint cyanin blue. The people generally call them ‘French 
pinks.’ T’his sounds well enough as a name but it does vio- 
lence to obvious facts at several points. 

First, the flowers are not pink. There are, indeed, several 
shades; but the characteristic color is blue—one of the clearest 
and best blues in the whole floral spectrum. 

Second, the “‘bachelor’s button’’ does not belong to the 
same genus as that which yields the numerous garden pinks. 
It is not even closely related in a botanical way. 

Third, so far from being French, the “‘bachelor’s button’”’ 
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—‘‘Kaiser-blume’’—has long been known as the national 
flower of Germany. 

Yet many persons argue loudly for ‘“‘common names’’ for 
plants; and when bachelor’s buttons is not common enough 
they call them French pinks. There is a lot of that sort of 
imbecility in the vernacular speech. Even the colleges, the 
custodians of the language, have got their calendars com- 
pletely reversed so that they call the end of the year com- 
mencement. There are, in fact, a lot of ‘‘French pinks’ in 
our common currency. 

—Frank A. Waugh. 
Amherst, Mass. 


Federated Garden Clubs of Cincinnati 


OME idea of the garden club movement in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, may be realized, when one considers that there are 
more than 2,000 members in the 43 constituent clubs com- 
prising the Federated Garden Clubs of Cincinnati and Vicin- 
ity. While 32 of these clubs are in the metropolitan area of 
the city, 11 are in adjacent counties, including the five very 
progressive Dayton clubs which are lending their co-operation 
in all the good works of this organization. Within the last 
18 months there has been the remarkable record of 16 new 
clubs admitted, all of these voluntarily requesting member- 
ship. 

In order for a club to be eligible for membership, it must 
have been functioning for a year, and prove its intent and 
purpose to do constructive work. The federation has given 
a tremendous impetus to garden-making and its spirit of 
helpfulness goes out to all classes in the city and surrounding 
towns. 

Station WLW, one of the highest powered radio stations 
in the country, has asked this federation to broadcast every 
week over a twenty-minute period and we are sending out on 
the air timely subjects by authoritative people. From the let- 
ters of inquiry coming in, we know our efforts in this direc- 
tion are proving helpful. 

Last year, a real step forward was the beginning of our 
Junior Garden Club work. The Fernbank Garden Club, with 
the help of the school principal, organized the club, giving 
the children the privilege of choosing its name. They de- 
cided on The Children’s Civic Community Club. All through 
the Summer the children were engaged in cleaning and plant- 
ing unsightly places. They enlisted the co-operation of the 
railroads in making the stations more attractive. Other clubs 
in the federation have taken up the work this Spring in the 
schools in their respective localities, and it is hoped that ulti- 
mately a network of these junior clubs will be working 
throughout the entire section over which the federation has 
jurisdiction. 


. —RMrs. Silas B. Waters. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Landscape Laboratory in Cleveland 


Big Me stcier OHIO, is to have a landscape laboratory. 
The beautiful Fine Arts Garden located in front of the 
Cleveland Art Museum will be utilized for the purpose, ac- 
cording to plans being developed by the Garden Club of 
Cleveland, which donated the garden to the city. Here all 
kinds of trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants will be labelled 
and their habits explained. This scheme for widening the ap- 
peal of the garden includes the beautification of the unused 
boat house on Wade Park lagoon. A library with books on 
gardening, landscaping, horticulture and other allied subjects 
will be established in this building for the benefit of those who 
wish to study them in connection with the laboratory. A 
woman trained in landscape architecture will be in charge and 
will help in planning gardens for those who wish assistance of 


this kind. 
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John Wister Writes a Bulb Book 


OST amateur garden makers know John C. Wister as 
an iris expert, which is not strange, inasmuch as he 
has long been president of the American Iris Society and 
has lectured on irises all over the country. Mr. Wister’s 
friends, however, know that he is also a daffodil connoisseur, 
having in his own garden many rare species and varieties. His 
interest in daffodils has led him to prepare a book on bulbs 
in general*——a book which is substantial, comprehensive, en- 
tertainingly written, highly informative, and beautifully 
illustrated. Mr. Wister is fond of research and, as a result, pre- 
sents an historical background such as one seldom finds in a 
current work of this type. Against this background, he has 
built a book which every amateur will find exceedingly useful, 
at least for consultation. It is not so arranged as to make it of 
much value for field work and it is far too big to slip into 
one’s pocket. 

Mr. Wister regrets the ruling of the Federal Horticultural 
Board which prevents the free distribution in this country of 
the newer narcissi which are becoming popular in Europe. 
He points out, however, that there are still many bulbs which 
may be introduced, including tulips, hyacinths, crocuses, 
lilies, lilies of the valley, scillas and chionodoxas. All these 
bulbs and others are discussed more or less in detail, and 
planting lists suggest varieties which are particularly desirable 
for home gardens. 

Daffodils, being Mr. Wister’s pet bulbs, are natur- 
ally given much attention and he writes more spontane- 
ously about them than about some of the other bulbs, 
doubtless because he knows them better. Certainly his 
lists will be of the greatest value to amateurs who wish 
to improve their plantings of daffodils. These bulbs 
thrive wherever there is a light, sandy loam with plenty 
of humus. The addition of peat moss with a liberal 
sprinkling of bone meal is helpful and the ground 
should be dug deeply. Mr. Wister urges gardeners to get 
rid of the idea that bulbs have shallow root systems. 
The fact is that the roots go down 12 inches or more, 
if given proper soil. 

October is considered by many amateurs as the 
proper planting month, but Mr. Wister insists that 
planting should be done in September, or, better still, 
in August. In any event, the bulbs should be planted as 
soon as they are received; if transplanting of old bulbs 
is to be done, the first week in July in the climate of 
New York is the ideal date. The bulbs are dormant 
then and may be immediately replanted. They will be- 
gin to make roots in August and will bloom well the 
next Spring. 

The author also criticizes the habit of removing the 
foliage after the flowers have gone, declaring that this 
practice will ruin any plants, bulbous or otherwise, and 
that daffodils need at least a month to ripen their 
foliage properly. This foliage should not be disturbed, 
even though the leaves fall down and become unsightly. 
They may persist, if the season is wet, into the month 
of July, but are usually gone by the end of June. The 
tulip likes to be lifted frequently but this is not true of 
the daffodil, according to Mr. Wister. The bulbs may 
be left four years or more in one place. 

Turning to tulips, the author points out that many 
garden makers do not plant their bulbs deep enough 
and suggests a depth of seven or eight inches to the bot- 
tom of the bulb, with bone meal, wood ashes and soot 


= 


*'*Bulbs for American Gardens,’’ by John C. Wister. Publ 


Company, Boston, Mass. Price $6.50. 


ished by The Stratford 


as fertilizers. Garden makers often report tulips which have 
been growing in one place for ten or 20 years without being 
disturbed, but this usually applies to certain of the older types, 
like Tultpa gesneriana, and not to the modern varieties, which 
give best results when lifted about the end of June each year, 
being dried, cleaned and put away in a cool cellar until Fall. 

Such a book as Mr. Wister’s would not be complete in 
these days without a discussion of rock garden bulbs, a dis- 
cussion which the author enters into with zest. There are 
lists of rock garden plants for early blooms and even crocuses 
are set down as rock garden subjects. The tulip species spread 
their blooming period over a long season and this book con- 
tains a very complete list. Dwarf irises are considered as rock 
plants, blooming ahead of the taller species. Jris reticulata 
flowers in Philadelphia before the first of April and is only 
a few inches in height. It is often as fragrant as a violet but 
this fragrance depends somewhat on the temperature and may 
be lacking on cold days. This iris persists and multiplies in 
old gardens, even on Cape Cod. 

The rock garden is called the ideal place for the grape 
hyacinths, but the author would like to have some of them 
renamed, finding it difficult to become enthusiastic over 
Muscari scovitsianum, which leads one's thoughts to Russia, 
although it is a plant from Persia. Mr. Wister has a special 
fondness for the dogtooth violet (Erythronium) and favors 


e.My. 
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The Dainty Tulipa Clusiana 
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ONE OF THE 70 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 


BULBS “‘caroens” 
By JOHN C. WISTER 


Secretary of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


No volume measures up to it in comprehensiveness, or in sim- 
plicity of description and instruction. It brings before the 
gardener and horticulturist the neglected opportunities, the novel- 
ties, the best in bulbs. 


From it the grower may select bulbs to plant which produce rich 
color in the garden for spring, summer, autumn and winter 
blooming. 


Fifty-three full-page pictures serve to illuminate the text, besides 
seventeen line-drawings. 


[HE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 
289 Congress Street, Boston, Mass 


Please send me..... ...... copies of 
BULBS FOR AMERICAN GARDENS 
By JOHN C. WISTER 
Price $6.50 
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the native sorts, like Erythronium californ’cum, which is very 
satisfactory for Eastern gardens and can be naturalized. He 
mentions the fact that all dogtooth violets need to be massed 
for best success, smaller quantities being disappointing. Give 
them large pockets in the rock garden, he says, and they will 
find there a permanent and satisfactory home. 

As one reads this book, the impression grows that Ameri- 
can garden makers have not done their full duty by the 
bulbous material which is available. Perhaps Mr. Wister’s 
book will stimulate an interest that will be reflected in wider 
plantings. In any event the book makes good reading and the 
publishers have given it a binding which entitles it to a 
prominent place on the library table. 


Travelling for Rare Plants 


“Exploring for Plants,’’ by David Fairchild. Published by The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York, N. Y. Price $5.00. 


David Fairchild, acting for the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, has been responsible for the introduction of 
thousands of ornamental and economic plants from many 
foreign countries, to most of which he has made personal 
visits. His experiences abroad are collected in this book, the 
title of which is misleading. It is really a travel book, rather 
than an account of explorations as commonly understood. In 
all of his travels, however, Mr. Fairchild kept his eyes open 
for new and rare plants, so that this book is of greatest interest 
to readers with a botanical turn of mind. It is fully illustrated 
and contains much valuable information as to the origin of 
plants which have recently reached these shores and some of 
which doubtless will come into general use. 

A Treatise on the Tulip 


“The Book of the Tulip,’’ by Sir A. Daniel Hall? Published by Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., New York, N. Y. Price $5.00. 


No other garden flower except the rose has enjoyed such a 
long period of popularity as the common tulip. Because of its 
very early introduction into Europe from Turkey, where it 
had already become a ‘‘made’’ flower, there are practically no 
records of the first stages of its improvement from the wild 
state. As the author of this complete manual points out, the 
real history and affinities of the species of Tulipa are still 
obscure and must remain so until much more collecting and 
experimental work has been done. He has brought together 
the main facts that are known about the tulip, from the point 
of view of the gardener or lover of flowers who desires to 
learn something about its scientific as well as its cultural 
aspects. Besides a dozen black and white illustrations, the 
book contains an equal number of beautifully colored draw- 
ings from photographs of widely different types of tulips. 


Studying How to Grow Vegetables 


“Vegetable Growing,”’ by J. E. Knott. Published by Lea & Febiger, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price $3.25 net. 


This admirable textbook is concerned with every aspect 
of vegetable growing, from a consideration of the factors 
affecting plant growth to the different kinds of preparation, 
steps in production and care of the crop. In describing the 
treatment of individual crops, the author has given more 
specific directions for the cultivation of different groups. He 
includes several garden vegetables of recent introduction, such 
as the perennial udo which he says offers an interesting experi- 
ence for the home gardener, and the two distinct types of 
broccoli known as the cauliflower and sprouting types. 


A Plant Guide for Bee Keepers 
‘Honey Plants of North America,’’ by John H. Lovell. Published by 


the A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. Price $2.50. 


Written as a guide to the best locations for beekeeping in 


| the United States, this comprehensive manual by one of the 


best-informed authorities on bee culture in the country is 
of particular horticultural interest because of its plant de- 


| seriptions, and the splendid illustrations of flowers which are 


valuable for their supply of nectar or pollen. 
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A Garden Book for Youthful Beginners 


“Rosemary Makes a Garden,’ by Caroline B. King. Published by The 
Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price $2.00. 


Whether the garden is large or small, filled with sun- 
shine or very shady. faces north, south, east, or west, lies 
in the valley or the desert—says the author of this enter- 
taining story of the garden—there are flowers and plants and 
vines and little trailing things that will grow in it and make 
it lovely. Every chapter of the book is replete with practical 
information on some phase of gardening and, more than this, 
contains timely suggestions for each succeeding season. 
August, says the author, for instance, is the real reviewing 


month in her garden: 


As I take my walks about the place I examine critically every shrub, tree, 
plant, bulb, even the grass itself, and decide whether it shall be accepted as a 
permanent dweller in the garden or be banished for all time. 

It is only in this way that I have finally succeeded in gathering together 
a selection of flowers that really do me and the garden credit; many flowers, 
lovely though they may be, have had to go. There are even areas where 
grass has also been banished, perhaps because there was not enough sun- 
shine, or the soil was too acid, or for some other reason. At all events, if a 
plant of any kind does not seem happy in my garden, if it fails to respond 
to the care I give it, if it is droopy or spindly or pale and sickly, then I 
think it should relinquish its place to some other plant that will be more 
content with my hospitality. 

On the other hand, some plants do so well and are so thoroughly satis- 
fied with conditions that it may be good judgment to increase their number, 
to give them more space. And so plans for this enlargement are usually 
made in my garden in August, and it is then I start my slips and other 
green things for the Winter window gardens. There is a fascination about 
growing one’s own begonias, geraniums and other house plants, and if one 
begins early enough, there is no reason, if sunshine and good ventilation 
and plenty of moisture are provided, why one should not have a window 
full of blooms all through the cold months. : 

It is safe to say that no more delightfully instructive ac- 


count of gardening throughout the year has been written for 
youthful beginners, than this story of the results achieved 
by one little girl and her friend next door in making gardens 
of their own under the author's watchful guidance. 


Mrs. King’s Latest Book 


“From a New Garden,’’ by Mrs. Francis King. Published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 


Out of a host of gardening experiences and a life-long 
study of the subject Mrs. King has drawn material for a 
new book. It takes its title from the first of the 13 chapters 
which have already appeared in certain well known maga- 
zines. In spite of the inevitable repetition present in any such 
collection of separate essays, there is much in this modest 
volume of 200 pages that will be of interest to all garden 
enthusiasts. 

In ‘‘Garden Talk for July,’’ Mrs. King urges the planning 
of the next year’s bulb garden to include not only daffodils 
and tulips but the smaller things, such as scillas, grape- 
hyacinths, puschkinias and glory-of-the-snow (chionodoxa) ; 
and she advises the early ordering of materials for Fall 
planting. 

Those who dwell below the Mason and Dixon line will 
find the chapter Of Southern Gardens filled with charming 
descriptions of plants that are suited to their region; and the 
practical-minded amateur can glean helpful hints from Mrs. 
King’s survey of essential garden tools. 

In her discussion of the printing side of gardening, the 
author tells her readers that ‘‘the first books to consider 
are those issued by the great seed, plant, and tree houses of 
this and other countries.’” Every amateur should make a col- 
lection of seed catalogues and keep them sorted in different 
bundles according to subject. These are the best beginnings, 
she says, of a garden library. 


The Desert in Word Pictures 
“Annals of the Desert,"” by Maude Mason Austin. Published by the 
Stratford Co., Boston, Mass. Price $2.00. 


This short prose idyll of the American Southwest paints a 


moving picture of life in the desert. Its author has been con- | 


tent to share the enchantment of those far from dreary places 
in our country, which are ‘‘waiting to be awakened into 
utility and fruition and the service of man,’’ with her fortu- 
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Garden and greenhouse of Mr. 
L. Priddy, Montclair, N. J. 
Lewis Mondo, gardener 





Gardener 
Lewis Mondo 
Captures a Breath 
of Summer 











M:. Mondo is showing a few of 
his perfect specimens as the camera 
shutter winks ite approval 


Here are orange trees in fruit, cineraria in bloom and tropical green- 
ery, in the heart of a Northern garden, under Hitchings glass. 

On the estate of Mr. L. Priddy of Montclair, N. J., Lewis Mondo, 
gardener, brings such rare plants to perfection in a greenhouse 14 
feet 9 inches wide, 33 feet long. While keeping this unbroken touch 
with summer, he prepares for outside planting that helps make Mr. 
Priddy’s garden to be one of the most beautiful in the State. 


Hitchings Company 


General Offices and Factory: ELIZABETH, N. J. 
Branch Offices at: 
Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y 


Freehold, N. J. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 





Bridgeport, Conn 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Baltimore, Md. 
Providence, R. I 


New York City. N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 

Albany, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











nate readers. She describes the desert as it is today, its beauties 
and its tragedies, its lights and shades, its pinnacles and level 
plains, and its various inhabitants. We are told that ‘‘its com- 
ponent beauties, portrayed under sunbeam spotlights, are clear 
and isolate as stars; emerald green boulders, pebbles blood red, 
scarlet corollas, here arborescent chollas, or a silvery white 
brittle-bush, there a baccata in fruit; r. 

With both vision and accuracy of observation the author of 
these word pictures of the desert has opened up real vistas of 
a region where she found ‘‘beauty beyond cavil, life at its best 
and a modicum of health.’’ Although by birth a Tennessean, 
she writes that she has ‘‘come to love the austerity of the 
West’s sand and sunshine and solitude.’’ She has given us true 
annals of the desert country that belongs to all Americans; 
and the photographs with which her delightful little book is 
filled make still more real the dissolving images and different 
phases of our own Southwest. 
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Bartlett dendricians engaged 
in a protection program on 
estate of Mr. Joseph BE. 
Widener, Elkins Park, Pa. 





The Common Sense 
of Science 


Bartlett has established a new order in tree hygiene 
-the dominant principle that protective control 
measures are the key to sound, healthy, beautiful 
trees. 
Such a safety program is more satisfactory than the 
periodic repair work necessary where trees are left 
to shift for themselves against the ravages of diseases, 
parasites and starvation. It is more economical, too, 
particularly when based on the definite principles of 
practice developed by the scientists who conduct the 


famous Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories. 


For consultation address the home office at Stamford, 


Conn., or branch office nearest vou. 


Jhe XE A.BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery, and the 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Branch Offices: 
Philadelphia White Plains Boston Westbury, L.I 
Orange, N. J Syracuse, N. Y. Chicago 
Danbury, Conn, Pittsfield, Mass. Wilmington, Del, 
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Carterville, Mo. 


Dandelions in Gardens and Lawns 


HE name dandelion is derived from the French ‘‘dent 

de lion,’’ which means lion’s tooth and refers to the teeth 
of the leaves. The roots of the dandelion, treated as chicory, 
will produce a Winter salad very much like the “‘barbe de 
capucin,’’ and they are also used as a filler and substitute for 
mixing in coffee. In spite of its economic value, however, 
most persons are eager to exterminate the dandelion from 
their lawns and gardens. Since the seeds develop partheno- 
genetically, that is without pollination or fertilization, and 
will germinate in almost any situation, it is impossible to 
get rid of the plant completely. The wind-blown seeds are 
produced all Summer and waste places furnish a good supply 
for all lawns and parks. Yet there are several ways of keep- 
ing this weed under control. 

The commonest method is to dig them out with a spud 
or a knife. While parts of the roots are unavoidably left in 
the ground, if the leaves are continually cut away the plants 
will eventually be destroyed. The roots will starve for lack 
of food that is stored in the leaves. This method does not 
prove very satisfactory, however, in the end. Not only is the 
lawn constantly disturbed and filled with unsightly holes, 
but it entails far too much work for the small results obtained, 
and it does not prevent the thousands of new seeds that are 
blown in from neighboring fields and lawns from taking root 
in the places vacated by the old plants. 

Perhaps the easiest way of getting rid of the dandelion 
and other lawn weeds is by heavy seeding, for this serves as 
a constant check to prevent them from becoming established. 
At the start, lawns should be given an extra heavy seeding of 
blue grass, using five to ten pounds of seed on a lot that 
is 100 to 150 feet square, once every three months—in 
April, July and September. This makes a fine mat of lawn, 
prevents bare spots where dandelions can get a start and 
usually gives the lawn the desired appearance. Weeds in gen- 
eral, particularly the dandelion, are sun-loving plants. Their 
young seedlings cannot tolerate the shade and dense mat of a 
compact lawn. By persistent mowing old weeds are cut down, 
and since they cannot survive as quickly as the blue grass 
they are crowded out. 

Iron-sulphate sprays are used with considerable success 
to exterminate many weeds. While large drops will burn 
the blue grass, a fine spray does it no harm. When it is used 
once a month, it kills both dandelions and the pesky plantain. 
The general recipe for this spray is a solution of two pounds 
of iron sulphate to a gallon of water. It should be applied 
two or three days after the grass is cut and allowed to 
remain for at least the same length of time. Care must be 
taken in the use of such a spray, because it discolors clothes 
and stone walks. 


A Pruning Suggestion 


ERE is a pruning practice advocated for use when the 
branch or fork to be removed is as large, or nearly so, as 

the stem from which it is to be removed—a contingency that 
is likely to be met with occasionally. Cut to a stub long 
enough so that it will bear a good quantity of brushy foliage. 
Paint the end of the stub, of course. The brushy foliage will 
keep the stub alive and healthy, but will advance its size but 
little. Meanwhile the main stem will be materially increasing 
in size. Prune back the brush every pruning season to prevent 
it becoming profuse enough to restore the stub. After two 
or three years the stub can be removed flush with the main 
stem, and the cut, though a little larger than it would have 
been originally, will be proportionately much smaller, and a 
much less dangerous wound. Such a wound as the original 
one would have been can easily be a serious interference with 
growth, or may even cause the death of the part beyond the 


wound that was intended to form the main growth. 
—Benjamin C. Auten. 
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| GARDEN CLUB ACTIVITIES § 
A Tribute Garden 


As a memorial to veterans of the World War, a Tribute 
Garden is being maintained by the Millbrook (N. Y.) Gar- 
den Club. The land, which was given to the village by one of 
the club members, has been beautifully landscaped with trees, 
shrubs and wild flowers indigenous to the locality. The gar- 
den has a court of honor, with trees surrounding a bronze 
tablet, on which is inscribed the names of the young men who 
went overseas. 

Besides the annual flower show of the Millbrook Garden 
Club, Memorial Day celebrations of all the local patriotic 
societies are held there. The recreational facilities, including a 
large playground, swings and a bathing pool for the children, 
as well as winding paths and comfortable seats, make this a 
popular place for the townspeople. This year a flower garden 
has been planted to supply flowers for the shut-ins of New 
York City. 


Horticultural Society Formed in 1863 


The Sandy Spring (Md.) Horticultural Society, organized 
in 1863 at Stanmore, the home of Francis Miller, who was a 


well-known teacher and lawyer of that time, is believed to be | 


one of the oldest garden organizations in the United States. 
It held an annual horticultural exhibition in the Community 
House, which was then the Sandy Spring Lyceum, until 
1889. The society continues to hold meetings from April to 
October at the homes of its members. 


Garden Club Sponsors a Rock Garden 


Construction of a naturalistic rock garden in Miller Park, 
Bloomington, IIl., is being sponsored by the Bloomington 
and Normal Garden Club. A drip pool has been arranged at 
the eastern end and pipes have been laid in the ledge rock so 
that the water will flow from there through the ravine to 
supply the other three pools. While contributions of water 
plants and goldfish are being placed in the two upper pools, 
those of swamp plants will go in the lowest one. 


An Inexpensive Yearbook 





Garden clubs which feel that they lack the means to issue | 
an elaborate yearbook will find an inexpensive suggestion in | 


the typewritten program with names of officers and com- 


mittee members sent out by the Evansville (Ind.) Garden | 


Club. A snapshot of the president’s garden is pasted on the 
front of the note-paper cover with a poem beneath it, and 
the two inside sheets are held by a piece of green yarn. 


Beautifying the White Horse Pike 


In line with the work of different communities along the | 


White Horse pike, the Senior Garden Club of Hammonton, 
N. J., plans to stimulate the beautification of this wide con- 
crete road which runs from Camden to Atlantic City, by 
inducing the owners of roadside stands to dress up their prop- 
erties and by providing different kinds of plants free of cost 
to make the surroundings more attractive. 


Planting the Banks of an Old Canal 


The Defiance County (Ohio) Garden Club is planning to 
beautify the banks of the old Miami and Erie canal with trees 
and shrubs. Some of the Boy Scouts have set a good example 
for the citizens of Defiance, by offering to donate five cedar 
trees for the canal land. 














Do you limit 


your explorations in flower lore ? 














Under a KING’S Sheltering Glass You Can Cultivate 
Rare Varieties From Every Corner of the Earth... 


Haven’t you often regretted the unkindness of these seasons here in the 
north? So blighting to the plants and flowers you love so weil. Springs 
are late, autumns are early—-summers much too brief. Only the sturd- 
iest of plants can possibly thrive. 


You can defeat the climate! Grow the unusual plants you've read 
about, in a King greenhouse. It’s like the tropics there—and all manner 
of growing things thrive magically. 

There’s a King that will suit your place, whether you've a tiny back 
yard or an immense estate .. . and every King is attractive, solidly built, 
easy to heat. A small house is quite inexpensive! Write for catalogs. 


KING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
535 Wheatfield Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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EverGREEN 


WILL PROTECT 
THE BEAUTY OF 
YOUR GARDEN 


KYt® GREEN will protect the 
beauty of your garden by killin 
garden insects... even tarnish 
plant bug (aster beetle). Pleasant 
to use, non-poisonous, and absolutely 
harmless to humans, birds and pets 
or the tenderest bloom. Approved by 
scientists . . . used by leading florists. 
Sold in garden supply departments 
of seed, oe sane rug and depart- 
ment stores. Use any spray. 




















EVER GREEN— 
the Garden Cop— 
will protect your garden 








If your dealer can’t-supply you, 
write (1 oz. size, 35c) 
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PROTECT YOUR GARDEN 














McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO., Minneapolis, Minn 
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Now is the time to apply the Summer Mulch. During the hot 
summer months the Sun does as much harm as good. It will 
bake the soil of your garden so hard that nothing can possibly 
thrive. It kills, it dwarfs, it reduces blooms to their minimum. 
It evaporates moisture and overheats the soil. 

But you can prevent all this and at the same time keep out 
weeds and add more beauty to your garden by using GPM 
Peat Moss. GPM is the best garden insulator known. 

Large 20 bushel bale $4.00 f.o.b. New York or we will have it 
delivered through our nearest local dealer. Literature on 
request. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


29-P Burling Slip New York, N. Y. 

















60c for 3; $2.00 per 12; $12.00 per 100; $100.00 per 1,000 


BOX G 








Opening tubular flowers of 
pink, turning to the clear- 
est baby-blue imaginable, 
the Mertensia typifies the 
purity and appeal of our 
It is 
easily grown in dry shade 


native wild flowers. 
or full sun. Every year, 
we sell it by the thousand 
for woodland planting. It 
does best when planted in 
July and August. 





A new catalog of 250 native Wild Flowers and 
Ferns from all parts of the United States will be 
mailed at your request. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy’”’ 
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Drabas Demand Little, Give Much 


HILE we are in the midst of another draba season 
(these notes are written early in May) I am reminded 
again of the great worth of this race of alpine plants. Years 
ago, when I grew my first draba, I thought it was the most 


| charming mite I ever saw and years of companionship with 


that species, Draba repens, and others have served not only to 
confirm the original opinion, but to endear the entire race to 
me. They are, for the most part, small, tufted plants of creep- 
ing habit, delighting in a full measure of sunshine and light 
soil. The predominant color of the family is yellow, although 
white is found quite often, and in one case to my knowledge, 
a deep purple is to be had. 

The last one, D. violacea, I had in seeds from a corre- 
spondent in La Paz, Bolivia, a few years ago—a curious 
draba with a half-woody base and deep purple flowers on 


| six- to eight-inch stems. Only two or three plants were 








brought to maturity. These, carried over Winter in a frame, 
flowered freely the second year but went out the second 
Winter. That year they were wintered in the open under a 
mulch. Whether lack of hardiness or lack of understanding 
of the plants’ needs or a combination of both was the reason 
for their passing I know not. I suspect it was both, for it is 
the only draba, but one, I ever have had trouble in keeping. 

The more commonly grown species are perfectly easy from 
seed and are permanent. There is something of a sameness 
in the yellow-flowered species, although they all have a 
different way of appealing to the affections—some flowering 
in March, others in April and still others in May. I have, 


| during the years since I first discovered the family, grown 


upwards of a score of species, and if I were put to it to name 
my favorite, I should be at a loss to point it out. Whether it 
be the powdered foliage of D. imbricata, the neat tufted mats 
of D. bruniaefolia, or the clustered, deep yellow flowers of 
D. rigida, each one has a particular niche to fill which no other 
can quite supply. The following yellow-flowered forms are 
desirable and undoubtedly there are many others: D. a:zoides, 
D. aizoon, D. cuspidata, D. bruniaefolia, D. imbricata (prob- 
ably the most charming of the race), D. repens and D. rigida. 

The white-flowered forms are not so numerous and they 
have not the showiness of the yellow ones, if such small 
plants can be said to be showy. The way a true rock gardener 
would grow drabas to bring out their real beauty would be 
in wide spreads, but when one is trying to grow a lot of 
different plants in a small garden with limited time, such 
artistic effects must be foregone. I have found the following 
white-flowered kinds worth while: D. dedeana (white with 
a yellow eye), D. hirta, D. flatnitzensis and D. gigas. 

D. Mawit is said to be a very dwarf and compactly tufted 
white species, but I lost, through some unexplained cause, the 
only ones I ever had during their first season. Their home on 


_ the Iberian peninsula would indicate a certain amount of ten- 


derness to frost, but others from the same region are hardy 
here. 

There is a form, D. pyrenaica, that is seldom seen, although 
it is the best of the colored species that I know. It has rosy lilac 
flowers on two-inch stems, a beautiful thing and quite rare. 
I have seen the statement somewhere that this species is easily 
propagated by cuttings. This may be true of the other kinds 
as well, but I can say that they offer no difficulty by seedage 
or division. 


Copemish, Mich. —C. W. Wood. 


_ Gassing Ants in the Lawn 


NSIGHTLY ant hills in lawns have occasioned many 
inquiries. Ants may show themselves in various ways 


| in the lawn, some species building quite conspicuous nests 


or “‘hills’”’ while others cover wide areas in the lawn with the 
openings to their underground quarters. In either case the 


| treatment is the same—gassing with carbon bisulfide. The 
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best way to get the fumes of the carbon bisulfide into the ant 
colonies is to make small holes about eight to 12 inches deep 
and six to eight inches apart around and through the infested 
area in the lawn. In each of these openings, place one table- 
spoonful of the carbon bisulfide and cover it immediately 
with soil. The treatment is made more effective by placing a 
wet blanket over the invested area for about four hours to 
confine the gas. Carbon bisulfide gas is heavier than air and 
will replace the air in the tunnels occupied by the adult ants 
and the immature forms of the insects, thus effecting a quick 
death. One treatment usually suffices, as most of the adults 
will be killed; and the young, if not killed outright, cannot 
survive without the care of the adults. 

It is not necessary to purchase highly refined carbon bisul- 
fide, which is often expensive; the so-called “‘technical’’ grade 
is entirely satisfactory for the purpose. Carbon bisulfide is 
highly inflammable and should be handled and stored with 
just as much care as would be exercised with a similar amount 
of gasoline. Also, special precautions should be taken while 
working with this material to avoid close contact with a 
lighted pipe or cigarette or cigar. 





A Remarkable Plant of Cypripedium Pubescens 


A Cypripedium Long in Cultivation 


I HAVE in my garden in Peterborough, N. H., a plant of 
Cypripedium pubescens that has been so long in successful 
cultivation it has awakened considerable interest in those who 
have seen it. It seems that some notice of it is worth recording. 

I collected the plant in New York State on the borders of 
Lake George in 1883. It was then planted in my garden in 
Dorchester and is recorded in an account and list of the plants 
growing in my garden, published in the Transactions of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society for the year 1884, Part 
IT, 1885, p. 277-287. Later, about 1900, on moving to Cam- 
bridge it was transferred to my garden there. Again, moving 
to Peterborough, N. H., in 1911, it was a second time trans- 
planted and is still flourishing as indicated by the accompany- 
ing illustration from a photograph which was taken on May 
22 of this year. The plant has therefore been in cultivation for 
47 years. 

There were 46 blooms on the plant this year and the tallest 
leaves rise to the height of 18 inches. I have cultivated a con- 
siderable number of our native orchids but no other species 
has succeeded as well as this Cypripedium pubescens. As re- 
gards cultivation, there is a certain amount of leaf-mold dug 
into the soil and the plant is growing in such a position that it 
receives partial shade from an apple tree to the south of it. In 
Winter it is protected by a light covering of pine boughs. 


—Robert Tracy Jackson. 
Peterborough, N. H. 
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Now It’s ““Open-House” at Framingham 


Hundreds of visitors browse around our nursery these “lazy 
Summer days.” There’s something about the thousands of 
beautiful plants nearing maturity which draw these people 
here year after year to renew their acquaintance with both the 
common and rarer varieties. 


Already these plant-lovers are looking ahead to next season. Here 
they can make selections of colors, varieties, and timely specimens 
to add to their own plantings later in the season. Here is the oppor- 
tunity to inspect a real “growing catalog’—and spend a most enjoy- 
able afternoon in a veritable “plant paradise.” You'll be cordially 
welcomed here at any time, and we’ll do our best to make your visit 
informative and worthwhile. 


WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM - MASS. 








25% LESS THAN LIST 


For prompt acceptance for August delivery we offer all the following 
overstock at 25% off from list prices: 


Fee 
22% 3 3%, 4 4% 


Taxus cuspidata 
22% 3 34, 4 4% 
3 


American Arbor Vitae 
Pinus densiflora 
Pinus sylvestris 
Col. Blue Spruce 
Col. Green Spruce 


Aanaaa can 
AAAD 


ee ey 


wwww 
b> > > Pp 


Bhododendron maximum ...... 2 

Rhododendron carolinanum .... 2 3 

Kalmia latifolia (Mt. Laurel) .. 22% 3 3% 4 4% 
ee SE #4 60654005m800000 11% 2 


JAMES W. EUSTIS 
WACHUCHUNK NURSERY COHASSET, MASS. 
(Private drive off Beechwood Street) 








CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


Is always a DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


This is the CONSENSUS OF OPINION of the many thousands who 
visited our large private display in our own exhibition hall during June. 
This opinion is also voiced by the judges wherever we make our exhibits. 
Here you will find thousands upon thousands of some of the choicest 
evergreens to be had anywhere. 

Catalog 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Grounds closed on Sundays and Holidays. 

















Plant Full-Grown Evergreens 


NOW ! Beautiful evergreens lend charm to grounds. 

Plant grown trees now and save years of 
waiting. We can bring in handsome trees which we 
have growing on nearby locations and plant them 
safely on your estate. Wouldn’t you like to take a 
little tour with us and inspect such trees? Inci- 
dentally, now is a good time to move in evergreens 
and to arrange for moving other varieties later in 
the year. 


WHITE & FRANKE 


22 Monument Square 
Portland, Maine 
Tel. Forest 4212 


R 








1368 Beacon Street 
Brookline, Mass. 
Tel. Aspinwall 0979 
our literature on the Oare of Trees and on Tree 

Moving? Oopies on request. 


ad Have you received 











THREE NEW PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for sale 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston, as follows: 


House Plants and How to Grow Them .... 25 cents 


Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them 25 cents 


Grape Culture 10 cents 


~TrrRraaeaeteeeeeoeee ee eee y Sy 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 





PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 





ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 























Genuine “Ideal” Granulated 
Holland Peat Moss 


The Quality of Peat Moss an Important Factor 


Practically every horticulturist, architect, landscape gardener, and 
professional and amateur gardener, now knows the wonderful 
value of PEAT MOSS as a soil conditioner. 

It is no longer necessary to explain its moisture holding qualities, 
its value in breaking up heavy soil, and adding to a light soil the 
properties that go to make perfect conditions for root growth. 
There is as much difference in the quality of the different brands 
of PEAT MOSS now on the market as there is difference in any 
of the other commodities or products that you buy. 

The “IDEAL” brand of GENUINE GRANULATED HOL- 
LAND PEAT MOSS which we import direct, is, we believe, the 
best there is on the market. Our belief is backed up by many 
hundreds of satisfied customers who insist upon having nothing 
but the GENUINE “IDEAL” GRANULATED HOLLAND 
PEAT MOSS. 

We pay a premium to have the “IDEAL” MOSS ground ex- 
tremely fine, with practically no fibre, and put up in bales that are 
not compressed so hard that it is impossible to work them without 
considerable expense and trouble. If you have never used the 
“IDEAL” brand, a trial will convince you of its superior qualities. 
Orders should be placed early for spring delivery. While we plan at all times 


to carry a large stock in Boston, purchasers should remember that it takes 
from six to eight weeks to get it here from Holland. With the ever increasing 
demand in mind, we are doubling our present heavy orders for the next two 
months, hoping to be able to take care of your requirements. 


Prices delivered in Boston and vicinity or f.o.b. Boston 
freight or express stations. 


$4.00 per bale—1 to 10 bale lots $3.50 per bale—10 bales or more 
$1.50 per bag—Large Grain Bag 


Large Cartons—$1.50 each, sent parcel post prepaid east of the Mississippi 
Write for circular and free sample 


We are also distributors of VIGORO, BONE MEAL, SHEEP MANURE, all 
kinds of FERTILIZERS and SLATE STEPPING STONES 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
PARkway 6020, 6021, 5022, 6023 
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Uncommon Plants From Seed 


MONG the many kinds of perennials that may be raised 
from seed at this season are several species not widely 
planted and some new varieties worth trying. 

Alyssum argenteum comes later than A. saxatile but has a 
longer period of bloom. Its yellow flowers form in dense 
clusters on 12 to 15 inch stems from June to August. The 
small white leaves give the plant a silvery effect and make it 
an excellent border or rock garden species. 

One of the best campanulas is the peachleaf bellflower, 
Campanula persicifolia, which blooms during June and July. 
| Telham Beauty is a new variety with large single bells of a 
' clear, soft, blue color on three-foot stalks, and glossy green 
leaves. It makes an excellent cut-flower. 

The clambering monkshead, Aconitum uncinatum, is a less 
familiar species of a fine group of garden perennials, having 
deeply cut leaves. Its slender stems are inclined to climb, some- 
times reaching a height of five feet, and bearing dark purple 
flowers from June to late August. Although it prefers mois- 
_ ture and shade, it will do well in a sunny place. 

There is an improved form of the Iceland poppy, Papaver 
nudicaule, Sunbeam, with large single flowers on wiry stems. 
It is the strongest growing variety, reaching a height of one 
and one-half feet, and it comes in mixed colors: clear shades 
of white, yellow and orange. The crimped and dainty petals 
make the flowers particularly good for table decoration. 

Helenium Crimson Beauty is a striking new hybrid variety 
of sneezeweed with bronze-carmine flowers which come in 
June and July. The fact that it grows only two feet high 
makes it most desirable for border planting. 

The two best moss pinks, which bloom in April and May, 
are Phlox subulata, G. F. Wilson, with lilac-blue flowers and 
a lighter center, and P. subulata, Vivid, a compact grower 

| with the clearest bright pink color in creeping phloxes that is 
| free from objectionable tones of magenta. 

Scabiosa japonica bears clear blue flowers in great abund- 
ance on two- to three-foot stems from July to September. It 
blooms more profusely and is hardier than the more common 
S. caucasica. 

The Yunnan meadowrue, Thalictrum dipterocarpum, is a 
graceful, showy and beautiful species, bearing rosy-purple 

| flowers with yellow stamens on four-foot stems in August 
_ and September. It is very easy to raise from seed. 

A fine plant for cutting purposes is the false sunflower, 
Heliopsis scabra zinniaeflora, which has large semi-double 
flowers about three inches across from July to October. Pinch- 
| ing off its stems induces a more bushy growth. 





_ The Hybrid Heucheras 


| HE note on Trarella cordifolia, by C. W. Wood (Page 
| 196, April 15 issue of Horticulture), prompts me to urge 
| the growing of the hybrid heucheras. Some time before the 

war, Lemoine introduced Heuchera tiarelloides, a hybrid be- 
| tween heuchera and tiarella, the flowers resembling those of 
the latter. In more recent years, a strain of hybrid heucheras 
has come on the scene and, having raised a batch of them 
| some five or six years ago, I strongly suspect these are “‘carry- 
| ons’’ of Lemoine’s hybrid and they vary considerably. Some 
| have the roundish foliage of the tiarella, while some are tre- 


mendous growers, sending up sheaves of whitish and pink 
_ flowers on stems over two feet tall, the spikes being complete, 
instead of one-sided, like those of the H. sanguinea type. A 
few good forms of the latter are among them, but they are 
neither as vigorous or persistent as the others, especially the 
whitish flowered forms, which are excellent for mixing with 
other flowers. Strange as it may seem, these hybrids appear 
to grow more vigorously on a rock bank, built up largely 
with ashes, than they do in the general border. 
—T. A. Weston. 


| Hillsdale, N. J. 
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New Seed and Nursery 
Catalogues 


American Rose and 
field, Ohio) 
“Trises for every purpose. 
onies and perennials.” 

Cottage Gardens. (Lansing, Mich.) 
“Exquisite peonies and imported Holland 
bulbs.” 

Eddy Garden Service. 
Novelty narcissus. 
G. Ghose & Co. (Town-End, Darjeeling, 

India) 
“Orchids, liliums, 
Himalayan plants.’ 

Green, Lydia Marshall. (Green Acres, 

Kensington, Great Neck, 
“My garden and yours.” 
catalogue) 

Hopedale Nurseries. 
“Choice wild plants.” 
Keller Flower Gardens. 


Plant Co. (Spring- 


Selected pe- 


(Paradise, Pa.) 


and seeds of hardy 


(Perennial 
(Hopedale, IIl.) 
(Noyes Block, 


30th-31st St., St. Joseph, Mo.) 
“The iris and lilacs, 1930.” 
Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries. (423 Adams 


St., N. Abington, Mass.) 
“Outdoor living room.” 


“Price list, 1930.” 
Lovett’s Nursery. (Little Siiver, N. J.) 
(General nursery 


“52nd annual catalog.”’ 
catalogue.) 
Mayfair Nurseries. (Bergenfield, N. J.) 
“Rare bulb species suitable for use in 
American rock gardens.” 
Michell, Henry F., Co. (518-516 Market 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
‘‘Michell’s summer season specialties.” 
North-Eastern Forestry Co. (Cheshire 
Evergreen Nursery, College Highway, 
Cheshire, Conn.) 
“1930 evergreens for all purposes.” 
Ouden, H. den & Son. (Old Farm nurs- 
eries, Boskoop, Holland) 
“Dahlia catalogue, 1930.” 
Pacific Alpine Gardens. (4503 45th Ave., 
S.E., Portland, Ore.) 
“Pacific landscape gardeners.” 

Padre’s Botanical Gardens. (125 South 
Milpas St., Santa Barbara, Calif.) 
‘‘World’s best dahlias and gladioli, 1930.” 
Palmer Seed Co. (Broadway & Morgan, 

St. Louis, Mo.) 
“1980 edition. Palmer’s seeds.” 
Peacock Dahlia Farms. (Dahlialand, N. J.) 
“Surprise bargains in dahlias.” 
Pentecost, P. J. (Gladmoor, Tipton, Ind.) 
“Gladiolus retail price list 1930.” 
Perry Seed Co. (12 and 13 Faneuil Hall 
Square, Boston, Mass.) 


“1930 catalogue.” 
Pety, Henry C. (Paulding, Ohio) 
Wash.) 


“Select gladioli. ce 
Pudor’s, Inc. (Puyallup, 
“Tested, worthwhile irises*for your gar- 
den 
Randall, E. E. (Randall's Nurseries, 28 
South St., Reading, Mass.) 
“Catalog of evergreens, flowering shrubs, 


hardy flower roots, roses, fruit and 
other trees.” 
Rhinebeck Floral Co. (Rhinebeck, N. Y.) 
“Plants for your garden.” (Violets, 


bedding plants, rock plants, perennials, 
vines, trees, evergreens, vegetables, an- 
nuals, shrubs, etc.) 
Riverview Gardens. (A. J. Wilkus, Prop., 
909 Winslow Ave., St. Paul, Minn.) 
“Beautiful iris, 1930.” 
Rogers, Elliott C. (717 Washington St., 
Gloucester, Mass.) 
“Catalog for 1930. Trees, shrubs, for- 
estry, evergreens, perennial plants,’’ etc. 


Salbach, Carl. (657 Woodmont Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif.) 

“Tris, 1930.” 

Schreiner, F. X. (Route 1, Riverview 
Station, St. Paul, Minn.) 


“An iris lover’s catalog with iris map 
for 1930.” 
Sil-Mar Gardens. (Silverton, Ore.) 
“Tris—Sil-Mar Gardens.” 
Stumpp & Walter Co. (30-32 Barclay St., 
New York City, N. Y.) 
“Bulbs for 1930. Advance offering.” 
Sutton & Sons. (Reading. Eng.) 
“Sutton’s seeds for summer and autumn 
sowing.” 
Swinson Bros. (114 Mt. 
Gloucester, Mass.) 
Catalogue—Price list. 
Thomas, Lilian A. (Twin Larches Nurs- 
ery, West Chester, Pa.) 
“Twin Larches Nursery.” 
Treholme Gardens. (1831 Lamont St., N. 
V., Washington, D. C.) 
“New, rare and good old irises. Price 
list summer and fall 1930, spring 1931.” 


Pleasant Ave., 


Trivett’s Tested Seeds. Inc. (59 & 61 

Park Place, New York City, N. Y.) 
“Bulbs for 1930.” 

Unwin, Ww. J., Ltd. (Histon, Cambs., Eng.) 


“Unwin's seeds for summer and autumn 
sowing, 1930.” 

v. Tubergen, ©. G., Ltd. (Haarlem, Hol- 
land. Agent for Canada: C. A. Cruick- 
shank, 32 Roslin Ave.. Toronto, Ont.) 

“1930 catalogue of Dutch bulbs.” 

Van’t Hof & Blokker. (Limmen, Holland. 
Agent: S. B. McCready, 430 Bruns- 
wick Ave., Toronto, Ont.) 

“Duteh bulbs for American gardens.” 

Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie. (4, Quai de la 
Mégisserie, Paris, France) 

“Plantes 1930.” 

Voges John & Co., (Hillegom, Hol- 
land) 

Bulb catalogue. 


Ine. 
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pinnacle of achievement of the world’s 
I have selected the varieties for this “Prizewinner” 


blends, and with such exquisite fragrance, some with 


money expended. All are hardy, free flowering and 
easiest culture anywhere. 


standards or upper petals and rich violet-purple falls, or lower petals. 
$5.00 each; 3 for $13.50; 6 for $25.00 


MORNING SPLENDOUR—3S6 inches. The finest American Iris. 
three medals. Rich red tone and delightfully fragrant. 
$1.75 each; 3 for $4.50; 6 for $7.50 


PRINCESS BEATRICE—46 inches. An entrancing shade of soft 
A very large, perfectly formed flower with a smooth satiny texture. 


$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.00; 100 for $50.00 
AMBASSADEUR—46 inches. This exceedingly rich, dark ruby 


toned blend, in a recent vote of the American Iris Society, proved 
to be by far THE MOST POPULAR IRIS IN THE WORLD. 
This, and the foregoing three varieties, are four of the ten varie- 
ties rating 90 and over as an Exhibition flower and a Garden Iris 
by the American Iris Society. 

75c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50; 100 for $35.00 


LENT A. WILLIAMSON—42 inches. In 1922 the American 
Iris Society voted this THE WORLD’S FINEST IRIS. It is a 
gorgeous flower with campanula violet standards and rich velvety 
pansy violet falls. 

50c each; 3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.00; 100 for $25.00 


SUSAN BLISS—40 inches. Six years ago you could not have 
bought a single plant of this exceedingly choice variety for less 
than double the price of this entire collection. Its introduction 
created quite a sensation. The color is an —— orchid-pink. 


$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75; 6 for $6.00 


LORD OF JUNE—40 inches. A gigantic blue toned variety 
with a delightful cinnamon fragrance. 
50c each; 3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.00; 100 for $30.00 


GOLD IMPERIAL—33 inches. The richest and finest deep 
yellow, being a deep, rich, smooth, chrome-yellow of the finest 
form and texture. 


$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75; 6 for $6.00; 100 for $90.00 
QUEEN CATERINA—36 inches. A fascinating flower of large 


size and perfect form with soft lustrous lavender-violet coloring 
and exquisite fragrance. 


50c each; 3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.00; 100 for $30.00 
MME. GAUDICHAU—40 inches. The largest and finest dark 


purple. An exceedingly large flower and exquisitely fragrant. 
#1 1.00 each; 3 for $2.75; 6 for $5.00; 100 for $60.00 


SHEKINAH—S6 inches. A handsome, clear, soft yellow, with 
a deeper yellow at the throat and an intense orange beard. 
50c each; 3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.00; 100 for $30.00 


RAINBOW COLLECTION 


My space is limited and I must, therefore, move certain stocks to 
make room for the propagation of new varieties. My necessity is 
your good fortune. I guarantee that everyone of these collections 
would cost $25.00 or more if purchased at regular catalogue prices. 
I also guarantee that every collection will contain such ‘‘Prize- 
winners’’ as Ambassadeur, Lent A. Williamson and others of equal 
value, but I cannot label any of the varieties in the RAINBOW 
COLLECTION. For those who wish a garden full of fine flowers 
in all the colors of the Rainbow, this is a real opportunity. 


50 Choice Bearded Iris, my selection, 
without labels for $6.75 


100 plants, Choice Assortment, without labels for $12.00 
JAPANESE IRIS 


I have a wonderful collection of these gorgeous beauties, some 
almost as large as dinner plates. There are singles, doubles, selfs, 
mottled and striped effects, soft pastel shades and brilliant color- 
ings. Nothing is more showy or striking than the Japanese Iris, 
which blooms after all the others have finished flowering. 
25 Plants in 5 Varieties, mixed, unlabeled, $9.75 
100 Plants in 10 Varieties, mixed, unlabeled, $25.00 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Box B 








IRIS PRIZE WINNERS 


This “PRIZEWINNER COLLECTION” of HARDY GAR- 
| DEN IRISES would have cost more than two hundred dollars 
just a few years ago. It is a real collection of PRIZE WIN- 
NING BEAUTIES that have been carrying off the prizes in 
flower shows everywhere. Each is the finest of its type, the 
famous hybridizers. 


tion after twenty-five years’ study of the Iris as a “hobby,” 
during which time I have tested nearly three thousand varie- 
ties. It is a collection you will be proud to show your friends; 
they will tell you they never knew there were so many differ- 
ent kinds of Irises in such a wide range of colors, tints and 


like a piece of fine plush, others of a most delightful silky 
texture and still others with the finished appearance of a 
piece of fine porcelain. It is the ultimate in value for the 


BRUNO—36 inches. This variety sold in 1924 at $50.00 a root. 
one of the ten finest irises in the world. Plush texture, with bronzy heliotrope 


My 1930 catalogue of 120 pages is free for the asking. 
of Iris information and lists the World’s Choicest Varieties. 


Collec- 


petals 


of the 


It is 





Awarded 
lavender. Iris Opera 
OPERA—24 inches. One of the richest red toned bi-colors, 


with lower petals like a piece of velvet 


75c each; 3 for $1.75; 6 for $3. 00; 100 for $40.00 


DREAM—S8 inches. A dream of a soft, 
toned Iris that everybody is in love with. 
50c each; 3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.00; 100 for $30.00 


MME. CHOBAUT—S6 inches. A most unusual Iris, with 
groundwork of a soft, pleasing yellow; the silky ruffled standards 
being flushed rosy bronze, while the falls are edged with a button- 
hole stitching of Prussian Red 

75c each; 3 for $1.50; "6 for $2. 50; 100 for $35.00 


clear, uniform pink 


A sweetly scented flower of 


WHITE KNIGHT—24 inches. 
snowy whiteness and waxy texture 


50c each; 3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.00; 100 for $25.00 
MOTHER OF PEARL—44 inches. A large. perfectly formed 


flower of iridescent mother-of-pearl coloring and a white throat 


overlaid gold. 
50c each; 8 for $1.00; 6 for $1.75; 100 for $20.00 


AFPTERGLOW—S6 inches. A lovely blending of smoky laven- 
der, soft buff, pearl gray and i yellow. Very fragrant. 
50c each; 3 for $1.00; 6 for $1.75; 100 for $25.00 


MARSH MARIGOLD — 30 inches. Rich buttercup yellow 
standards with pansy textured falls of brownish red, margined 
bright yellow. 

1.00 each; 3 for $2.00; 6 for $3.50; 100 for $40.00 


SEMINOLE—30 inches. A brilliant velvety crimson bi-color 
and the originator's masterpiece. 
50c each; $ for $1.25; 6 for $2.00; 100 for $30.00 


PROSPER LAUGIER—36 inches. The finest of the bronze 


toned varieties, with iridescent fiery bronze standards and rich ruby 


8. 
50c each; 3 for $1.00; 6 for $1.75; 100 for $20.00 


I WILL FURNISH ONE OF EACH OF THESE 20 “PRIZEWINNERS,” EACH PLANT LABELED, FOR $13.50 
THREE OF EACH, A TOTAL OF 60 PLANTS, EACH PLANT LABELED, FOR $32.00 
SIX EACH, 120 PLANTS, ENOUGH FOR A NICE CLUMP OF EAOH, $60.00 


DWARF IRIS COLLECTION 


These miniature jewels are especially adaptable to the rock garden, 
or for planting in the border in front of the taller varieties. They 
bloom in the early spring, just after the crocus has finished flower- 
ing, and come at a time when flowers in the garden are so much 
prized. 
20 Plants in 4 Choice Varieties, all labeled, 
my selection, $5.00 
100 Plants in 10 Choice Varieties, all labeled, 
my selection, $23.50 


SIBERIAN IRIS 


Many eminent authorities consider these the finest of all Irises. 
They are rugged and hardy and easy to grow, in any soil or loca 
tion, in full sun or semi-shade; and are excellent cut flowers. 


6 each of 4 Choice Varieties, my selection, 
all labeled, total 24 plants, $6.00 


6 each of 10 Choice Varieties, my selection, 
all labeled, for $12.50 


It contains a vast amount 
Send for your copy. 


Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Specializing in 


HARDY 
ORNAMENTALS 


of all kinds 


Send for your catalogue 
PRINCETON NURSERIES 


WM. FLEMER’S SONS INC. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 








ALPINE PLANTS 


and 


PERENNIALS 


E have just issued an inter- 

esting booklet on Alpine 
plants and perennials. We are 
specialists in this class of plants. 
All out-door grown and the 
rare Varieties in pots. 
To those interested in forming 
collections and building rock 
gardens. 


Write 


Sunridge Nurseries 
GREENWICH, CONN. 














PLANT NOW 


In your Rock Garden or Border 
Crocket’s Collection of 


Unusual Hardy Plants 


Pulmonaria Azurea Blue 
Talinum Calycinum Pink 
Epimedium Niveum White 
Veronica Rupestris Blue 
Veronica Pectinata Pink 
Physostegia Dwarf Vivid Pink 
Phlox Procumbens Biue 
Sempervivum Arachnoideum 
Cobweb Houseleek 


One Each Prepaid $3.50 
Two Collections $6.00 


RODERICK M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
CRANFORD, N. J. 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 


Send for 1930 Catalogue 

WESTON NURSERIES 

PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 





PERENNIALS 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


25 Hardy Perennials in 5 varieties and 
25 Hardy Rock Garden Plants in 5 varieties 


50 Plants—ALL FOR $7.50 


Send for free illustrated catalog 


PALISADES NURSERIES, Inc. 
BOX C, SPARKILL, N. Y. 





HORTICULTURE 
Ground Covers With a Bit of Bloom 


AS first thought, one thinks of a ground cover as some- 
thing to walk upon like grass. The second and much 


saner thought is that ground covers are subordinate plants 
which are meant to cover the ground, not necessarily under 
foot but to have the virtue of greenery during the growing 
season—if not all the year—with possibly an occasional burst 
into bloom. 

From this standpoint a ground cover should be so per- 
sistent in growth that it can take care of itself. It should 
multiply easily, without forcing upon the gardener the neces- 
sity for almost impossible expense in extending his plantings. 

Pachysandra terminalis, which has the disagreeable com- 
mon name of Japanese spurge, is of course the present ideal 
ground cover, not to be walked upon, and I need say nothing 


| here in praise of its adaptability and other good qualities. 


I have found at Breeze Hill that lily-of-the-valley would 
easily make a ground cover in certain ‘‘hard-luck”’ conditions, 
with the one disadvantage of late coming into green in the 
Spring, and with the enormous advantage of dainty and 
exquisite bloom, soon after it shows green. 

A new ground cover has appeared in the beautiful Chrysan- 
themum coreanum, which Mr. Harlan P. Kelsey has made 
known to us. It is persistent, vigorous, easily transplanted, 
and of course its cloud of white flowers in the early Fall com- 








mends it as a desirable perennial. But it multiplies so fast | 


that proper divisions can be used, both in sun and in shade, 
to provide an excellent ground cover, and I commend it for 
that purpose. 

I should want to put near it a slightly taller growing, less 
usual shrub, Amsonia tabernaemontana, which is just now 
covered with its pleasing light blue flowers. These will not 
last long, but the beautiful green foliage will carry right 
through until Jack Frost ends the show, and will come again 
early in the Spring. Apparently sun or shade makes no par- 
ticular difference to this amsonia, and being easily divisible, 
it will cover rapidly. 

Perhaps few have thought of the use of the astilbe hybrids 
(meaning those based on Astilbe Davidi) as ground covers. 
Yet in a fairly large garden the multiplication of these fine 
things is so rapid, through the spreading of the clumps in 
which they grow, that they can thus serve a very useful pur- 
pose. They are fairly good in the sun, and especially good in 
the shade. The plumy flowers, varying from white to almost 
deep—but entirely decent—magenta, commend the plants for 
a few weeks in late Summer. They make an agreeable edging 
and an excellent ground cover. 

One of the most useful of these low-growing plants is 
Anchusa myosotidiflora, which sends up its blue blooms, 
that are just like forget-me-nots but a better color, at the same 
time the myosotis is in bloom with us. It seems to have been 
overlooked in commerce, except that the price asked would 
at once forbid its use generally, until one takes into account 
its method of propagating itself. Seemingly, a plant permitted 
to grow undisturbed in the shade it loves will in two years 
set a fine crop of volunteer seedlings; and when these are 
transplanted they will furnish to others, as they have to me, 
an ample supply of a subject which commends itself not only 
for its delightful bloom but for the covering quality of its 
heart-shaped foliage. This anchusa has been supposed to be 
only a shade subject, yet taking a hint from one of the Eng- 


| lish periodicals, I put a plant last year in the full sun on a 


dry wall, and there it has done well, so that I now suspect 
it is entirely indifferent to exposure. Surely it is very much 
worth while, and I commend to my fellow gardeners who do 
not like to see ground bare of plants, the use of this subject. 

There are altogether too few plants of Hydrangea petiolaris 
in ordinary gardens, and where it is used it seems to have taken 
place entirely as a clinging climber, in which position it is 
literally superb. Every visitor at the Arnold Arboretum will 
remember the magnificent covering on the north wall of the 
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Driconure 


The New 
Top Dressing 
Soil Conditioner 
and Improver! 


Peat Moss and 

Cow Manure Combined 
in a dry pulverized form that 
makes a wonderful mulch and 
plant food. Paper-lined burlap 
bags of 50 Ibs. each, $2.50 each 
f.o.b. New Jersey factory or $3.00 
each delivered within 25 miles of 
Boston. Price on larger quantities 
on application to Desk S.F.W. 


Circular Free! 


PERRY SEED CoO. 
12A Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


ELS 
a 


Orders for BCC 
at Mid-summer Prices 
booked for fall ship- 
ment. Ask for variety 
list, sizes, and prices. 


50 Church Street 
NewYork City 


































LATER'S 
D 


Fresh seed ready soon. Typical Wrexham types 


UPERB 
from finest R.H.S. medal winner parentage. 


$1.00 per pkt. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Text .y “Its Culture,” 10 cents. 


0. B. SLATER 
32 Elm Sede Fairhaven, Mass. 


Delphinium Specialist 
Member British and American Delph. Societies 





WEED’S 


ERISES 


Special offer 50c each—Aphrodite, Amer- 
ind, Lord Lambourne, Mrs. Cuthbertson, 
Tropic Seas, 27th Avril. 25c each—Anne 
Bullen, Balboa, Balder, Gold Imperial, 
Hippolyta, Susan Bliss and True Charm. 


WEED’S GARDENS 


BOX 35 BEAVERTON, ORE. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Superintendent or Head Gardener. Position 
wanted. Experienced in all branches of 
greenhouse and nursery work. Age 50, 
married. W. D.H., Care of ‘‘Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Gardener, Greenhouse man, 35 single, Pro- 
testant, honest, dependable, choice plants, 
flowers, gardens, landscape, etc. Go any- 
where. Al references. Gardener, 46 Brad- 
street Road, No. Andover, Mass. 
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LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 


LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive — Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in pots — save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 
ing, invaluable for starting cuttings. 
Per 100 1l-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in. 

.75¢ .90¢ $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
LOAMAT SEEDBED. No heavy flats required, 
light, sterile, clean, fertilized. Seeds germinate on 
LOAMAT. Roots penetrate. Seedlings transplanted 
to pots or soil without disturbing root growth. 

Price—6c per square foot 

LOAMAT FOR DECORATION. Grass seed 
grown on LOAMAT SEEDBED makes effective 
indoor decoration used extensively as mat for 
flower displays and in horticultural exhibitions. 

Price—.40c per square foot 

Special prices for special shapes 
Al! prices F. O. B. shipping point and subject to 
change. Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100—-3-inch 
pots, or 25c for sample order. Circular on request. 


Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 





The Handy Hose Holder 






Pat. Controls stream or 
Aug. 2, ‘ 
1927 spray from garden 


hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 





anteed. 
Save time and effort 
ig J Order today 


Price This Season 


$2.00 


PRACTICAL APPLIANCES 
320 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 





lron 
Garden Benches 


Reproductions of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 
PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INC. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 








Established 35 Years 
GROWERS and GARDENERS 
Our Prices—Bulk— 
Service Are Unexcelled 

Our warehouses are 
stocked to care for our 
customers’ needs. 
Special Prices for July 
Truckloads & Carloads 

ONE BALE, $3.50 


Delivered, Philadelphia 
and Vicinity. 





Importers 


Cover your Rock Gardens, Rose Gar- 
dens, Vegetable Gardens and Ferneries. 
Keep the moss wet and see them grow. 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


616 West Upsal St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Gardener with splendid record, trained in 
all branches of gardening, wishes position. 
Three in family, one grown daughter. 
Address: Horticultural Society of N. Y., 
598 Madison Avenue, New York. 





PEONIES and IRISES 


The World’s Best Varieties at Reasonable Prices. 
Hardy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for your 
copy of the Twenty-First issue of THE MASTER 
LIST, ‘America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies and 
Irises."" Tips on Peony and Iris culture. 


NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
PaulL.Battey, Pres. W.F.Christman, V.P.& Mgr. 
NORTHBROOK, ILLINOIS 





HORTICULTURE 


administration building by this same hydrangea. It is rug- 
gedly hardy and has no bad habits that I know of. 

But its use as a ground cover is new at Breeze Hill, and I 
suspect elsewhere. We have found that where it creeps over 
the wall it covers—under the shade of some tremendous co- 
toneaster plants—every twig that touches the ground has 
rooted at every joint, and these are divisible and plantable. 
They have been planted in ‘‘hard-luck,’’ shady, under-tree 
places as ground cover in full cognizance of the probability 
that it will take at least two years for them to catch on, after 
which time something may happen of a most desirable char- 
acter. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 





Rhododendron Burmanicum 


A New Greenhouse Rhododendron 


HE wealth of the Chino-Thibetan borderland in species 

of rhododendron is truly fabulous, but alas, the climate 
is such that virtually none is of value to the out-door gardens 
of northeastern North America! Indeed, with our extremes 
of temperature—severe cold in Winter and extreme heat in 
Summer—it is not to be wondered at that so few broad- 
leaved evergreens can be grown here. We may as well accept 
the fact and rid our minds of the hope of ever enjoying a 
varied assortment of broad-leaved evergreens such as do 
gardeners in the British Isles, and especially may we give 
up all thought of enjoying rhododendrons as they under- 
stand them there. However, there are favored districts where 
a number of species and many hybrids may be grown, al- 
though only in few instances are owners alive to the oppor- 
tunity. 

If rhododendrons cannot withstand our Winter climate, a 
great many are pre-eminently suited for growing in large pots 
or tubs in a cool greenhouse. I have often wondered why some 
flower-loving amateur has not erected a greenhouse especially 
for the growing of these and other sub-hardy plants. Rhodo- 
dendrons, like azaleas, adapt themselves readily to greenhouse 
culture and do equally well in tubs or planted out in beds, 
always supposing they do not suffer from drought on one 
hand and that the soil is not allowed to get sour on the other. 

With the variety of rhododendrons now available an inter- 
ested person might have species in bloom throughout the 
Winter months, filling the greenhouse with fragrance and 
delighting the heart with beauty. Among the sorts available 
is Rhododendron burmanicum, a new species introduced from 











ya" Wide 


Crocus Filet! 


A superb autumn crocus to 
glorify your rock gardens 
through October and November. 


Here is a charming rarity —a late 
flowering crocus thus scattered through 
your gardens and borders, in September 
will delight you with its large and un- 
usual flowers of palest blue decked with 
anthers of a golden orange, all through 
the late Fall and until the ground 
freezes. Perfectly Hardy. 


$1.00 adozen $6.00 2100 
$50.00 a 1000 


Make your reservations NOW. All 
orders shipped at time of planting, 
late July to early September. 


Schlings Bulbs 


Max Schlings Seedsmen,|nc. 
Madison Ave. near 58th St., N. Y. City 


N. B.—Save on Bulbs. Send for Special 
Bulb Offer for July and August. 














Old English 
Boxwood 


Specimens and Hedge 


Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1930 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Box 128 Milton, Del. 


AZALEAS 


in Quantity 


Kaempferi 








Poukhanense 
Schlippenbachi Vaseyi 


Louisa Hunnewell Hybrids 


Hygrade Nursery Stock 


LARGE 
JAPANESE YEWS 


DWARF 
EVERGREENS 


for Rock Gardens 


BRIMFIELD 
GARDENS NURSERY 
R. MARSHALL, JR., Prop. 


245 Brimfield Road 


Wethersfield Connecticut 
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Dreer’s 


You will find a complete assortment of the 
best Winter and Spring-flowering Bulbs and 
Seasonable Seeds listed in this book. Also 





valuable advice on the planting of Flowers | 
and Vegetables. 


A copy free if you mention 
“Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER | 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Plant material for Landscape, Hor- 
ticultural and Forestry Projects. 
Choice line of 
Streng Perenoial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Vines 
and Evergreens, Lining Out Stock, 
Native Plant Material Catalog on Request 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 


APERVILLE NURSERIES 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 








Est. 1866 


BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-Grown, Hardy Evergreens, 





Forest and Ornamental Stock, 


especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 








VIOLA JERSEY GEM 


Enjoy these “flapper pansies” all summer 
long, at camp or at home. Fine little plants | 
from small pots, ready now. $1.50 for 10 
postpaid, more at ten cents each. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
SHELBURNE, VT. 





“Trees Are Friends” 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Evergreens, Perennials, Rock 
Plants, Annuals, etc. 


Planting and Pruning Service 








For All Who Garden 


Every enthusiast needs a magazine devoted ex- 


clusively to gardening. Gardeners’ Chronicle is 
edited by the Secretary of the Nat'l Ass'n of 
Gardeners. It is the standard authority on gar- 


dening matters. Send $1 for 7 monthly issues. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 





Pruning Spraying Cavity Work | 
Fertilizing Bracing Planting 


R. D. LOWDEN 


TREE and SHRUB SPECIALIST 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 


Formerly with Arnold Arboretum 














Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application | 
16 South Market Street | 
BOSTON - - MASS. 
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Mt. Victoria in Upper Burmah some 20 years ago. Three 
years ago I obtained seeds of this species from a friend in Eng- 
land and handed them over to Mr. Charles O. Dexter of 
Sandwich, Mass. The result of this enthusiast’s skill in the 
short space of three years is well shown by the plant here 
illustrated. The plant is 20 inches high and has three main 
stems, bearing 13 branches. At the moment it was photo- 
graphed, which was on April 29 last, it bore 12 heads of 
flowers with 47 expanded blossoms and two unexpanded clus- 
ters. The flowers have a pleasant spicy odor and are greenish 
white as they open, but they quickly change to pure white 
with a greenish yellow honeyguide dotted with brown. They 
are funnel form, each from two to two and one-half inches 
long and from three to three and one-half inches across the 
mouth; the lobes are spreading, the stamens ten with pale 
brown anthers and the style overtops the stamens in a promi- 
nent green stigma. 

The plant would appear to be of loose open habit and the 
stems clad with chestnut-brown, scaling bark; the young 
shoots are hairy. The leaves are ciliate, oblong-ovate to 
elliptic, short-petioled, each from one and one-half to two 
and one-half inches long and from one to one and one-quarter 
inches wide; they are shining green above and covered with 
floccose, rufous gray hairs. The lower surface is gray and 
dotted with glands. Its value as a greenhouse plant is not 
alone in its beauty but in the fact that it flowers when young. 

—E. H. Wilson. 


Arnold Arboretum. 


| A Long Saxifraga Season 


HE mossy saxifragas have performed very liberally in my 

garden this year. Many were young plants, seedlings 
heralded as Saxifraga decipiens, S. caespitosa and S. hyp- 
notdes. There appeared to be no marked difference in the 
average of these three supposed types, except that among the 
seedlings of S. decipiens and S. bathoniensis there was a sprin- 
kling of pinks, with an occasional deep red. But even the best 
of these dark ones soon fade to a washed-out pink. 

One should be happy, I suppose, with a goodly display of 
‘“‘mossies.’’ Yet, after all, I would be satisfied if S. decipiens 
and its tribe might skip blooming for a year and did no more 
than spread their cushions of green, for which I like them 
so much. 

Most of what one sees of S. decipiens and its train of 
varieties has lost in charm in proportion to what it has 
gained in size and heaviness of flower and in mass-produc- 
tion. The flowers are large and disk-like and the masses of 
them lack in grace. There is a quality about them that re- 
minds one of zinnias. 

‘There were, in my garden, certain of the S. caespitosa seed- 
lings which carried their pure white flowers on taller stems, 
and there were fewer of them. 

For graceful flower qualities I cherish S. Wallaceit. This is 
a gem. Its foliage is perhaps somewhat more Summer-resis- 
tant than the average S. decipiens. The flowers, carried high, 
are pure white and more star-shaped than the great disks of 
S. decipiens. There is an air of graceful motion about them. 
They wave and dangle with the wind. 

These fine flowering qualities I find in a form of S. cera- 
tophylla which I cherish greatly in the garden. This plant is 
now (June 6) just coming into bloom. It is the strongest, 
most reliably persistent cushion of foliage I know of among 
the ‘‘mossies.’’ It makes perfectly leathern, dark green mounds, 
much larger than S. decipiens. It blooms much more sparsely 
and carries its large, white flowers on weak, tall, sometimes 
nodding stems. It is a most graceful thing. This form follows 
S. Wallacet in bloom in my garden and S. Wallacei comes in 
a little later than S. decipiens. With the use of these three 
types, one may have mossy saxifragas until late in June. 


—P. J. van Melle. 


| Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


| Dept. C. 
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| EXTRAORDINARY IRIS 
LANDSCAPING OFFER 


Without doubt, the two best irises for 
landscaping purposes are 
PALLIDA DALMATICA 

and QUEEN OF MAY 
The former is an extra tall lavender variety ; 
the latter is not quite so tall and is one of 
the sturdiest pink ones. The color combina- 
tion is charming and a combined planting 
of the two is “a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.” 
UNPRECEDENTED OFFER 
One Dozen of each, (24 roots), postpaid 
for Two Dollars 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
CIRCLEVILLE OHIO 
Dr. B. R. BALES, Prop. 





Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 
PEONIES and IRISES 


Of quality and price to suit the critical 
buyer. Price list on request, issued later. 
Your name and address secures your copy. 
Send it now. (Mention ‘Horticulture’’) 


E. M. BUECHLY 
Greenville Ohio 



















The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog containing each year 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS 


and a critical selection of 
STANDARD VARIETIES 
Grace Sturtevant Violet F. Edlmann 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 











Peonies, Iris, Gladiolus, Dahlias 


Our new price list (sent on request) gives com- 
plete and accurate information—how to succeed 
with these flowers. Also Roses, French Lilacs and 
Holland Bulbs). NONE FINER IN AMERICA. 


The best at moderate prices 
The Sam Carpenter Gardens, Oswego, Kans. 





THE UNIQUE AND UNUSUAL 
in Imported and Native 


BULBS AND PLANTS 


Send for ‘Fall Bulb Edition,’ now ready, of 
GARDEN GLORIES FROM PARADISE 
—No Charge— 


EDDY GARDEN SERVICE 


Paradise Pennsylvania 








\y Controls Rose Bugs, Aphis, Thrips, 

Mealy Bug, Dahlia and other Leaf 
Hoppers. Red Spider, Bean Beetles, Jap- 
anese Beetles, Squash Bugs, and many others. 

Non-poisonous. Safe where there are chil- 
dren and pet animals. No objectionable odor. 
Economical. Dilutes greatly. One-half Pint 
50c; Pint 75c; Quart $1.25; 1 Gal. $4.00; 
5 Gals. $12; 25 Gals. $50; 50 Gals. $90. 
Order direct, if your dealer cannot supply. 

Literature Free 


PULVO-PAX for dusting is 
ACGRI-PAX in dry form. 
KILRUST for rust on Carnations 
and Antirrhinums 


MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
Belleville, New Jersey 
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FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 
Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 

Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 








‘ 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 
Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 




















VIOLA, SUTTON’S APRICOT 


The loveliest viola in existence 
$3.50 a dozen—$25 for 100 
AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
P. O. Scotch Plains, N. J. 








TOTTY’S 


HARDY PERENNIALS 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 
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New York, N. Y. 





367 MADISON AVENUE 


Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 

















ORCHIDS 


MOSTLY HYBRIDS 
Thomas C. Kirkwood, Inc. 
“ORCHIDWOOD” 

On Pelhamdale Avenue 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Catalogue on Request 











Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 81. 

LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


























EXCELSIOR 
FLOWER SEED CLEANER 


Patent applied for 





Size, 9 x 54, x 2% inches 
Contains three different copper mesh wire screens, 
which will make your own seed gathering a real 
pleasure, and insure better plants acclimated to 
your soil, 
Mailed to any address on receipt of $5 
Money returned if not satisfactory 


T. S. Hargesheimer, Jr. 


Packard Building, 15th and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








ZMA DECAY-PROOF LUMBER 
FOR 
Fencing, Gates, Walks, Pergolas, Trellises, Arbors and 
Other Garden Structures 
ZMA prevents decay and damage from ants and boring 


insects. It is injected under pressure to give deep and 
thorough penetration. 


Write us for prices on ZMA treated material for prompt 
shipment from our Nashua, N. H. yards. 


NEW ENGLAND WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
80 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 




















NOW Is the Time to Order IRIS 


Modesty prevents my telling you where to buy but I suggest that you 
send a trial order to the undersigned. I assure you that you will get 
GOOD VALUE and PROMPT, CAREFUL Service. 100 Iris—at 
least 27 choice named varieties but not labeled for $5.00. 13 named Iris 
worth $5.00 for $3.00. 13 extra choice, worth $8.00 for $5.00. Delphin- 
ium seed from selected blooms, large pkt. 50 cts. Catalogue. 


ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 











LARGE PALMS 
FOR SALE 


We have Latanias, Kentias, Phoenix 
and Chamaerops, ranging in height 
from 6 to 20 feet. 

Mount Auburn Cemetery 
Cambridge Mass. 

















GEO. N. SMITH 169 Cedar Street, Weljesley Hills, Mass. 


Pruning Spraying Cavity Work 
Fertilizing Bracing Planting 


R. D. LOWDEN 
TREE and SHRUB SPECIALIST 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 
Formerly with Arnold Arboretum 
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The NEW LARGE FLOWERED 
Hypericum polyphyllum 
An Aristocrat for the Rock Garden 

Low-growing 6 to 8 inches high, 
spreading, upright feathery foliage with 
terminal blossoms of clear golden yellow 
of half-dollar size. Strong plants in 
2% -inch pots ready for planting at any 
time. 50 cents each or $4.50 for ten. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
HOLLISTON MASSACHUSETTS 








V I 0 L A Te Field Grown 


SO GI nc gcts se vee $2.50 a doz. 
White Jersey Gem ......... 60c each 
DE ccece s<eeeneet $2.50 a doz. 
Sutton’s Apricot ........ $3.00 a doz. 


MONADNOCK NURSERY 
42 Arch Street Keene, N. H. 














VIOLA JERSEY GEM 


Enjoy these “flapper pansies” all summer 
long, at camp or at home. Fine little plants 
from small pots, ready now. $1.50 for 10 
postpaid, more at ten cents each. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
SHELBURNE, VT. 





Sedums for Your Rock Gardens 


Sedums will grow where other plants fail. 
I will send 12 plants postpaid for $2.50— 
two each of Album, acre, lydium, iberi- 
cum, mural, sarmentosum. All sure to grow. 


BETTY K. FARR 
412 Salem Street Woburn, Mass. 


NARCISSUS BULBS 


Twelve bulbs each of six varieties, 72 in 
all, $3 postpaid. 50 each of six varieties, 
800 in all, $12 postpaid. Ten Candidum 
Lilies, 40 Grape Hyacinths, 20 Scillas or 
eirht different Iris, $1. All four for $3. 


A pa. ' Kegal Lily seed and a copy of 
Joe’s Bulb Bulletin for two cents. 


JOL% SMITH, Olympia, Wash. 


BULBS for Fall Planting 


Daffodils — Tulips 
Lilies — Iris 








Price List on Request 


FAIR OAKS BULB GARDENS 
Woodburn, Oregon 








“Trees Are Friends” 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Evergreens, Perennials, Rock 
Plants, Annuals, etc. 


Planting and Pruning Service 





HILL’s EVE RGREENS 


Send for the most complete Evergreen 
catalog ever published. Over 100 illus- 
trations. Fifty in full natural colors. 
Scores of artistic planting suggestions. 
Enclose 25¢ for catalog, which is re- 
funded on first order. 


D. Hill Nursery Co., Evergreen Specialists 


Largest growers in America 
Box 317 Dundee, Ill. 














Experienced woman, trained horticul- 
turist, would take care of garden for 
August and September in exchange for 
maintenance. Reference, Lowthorpe School. 
A. F., care of Horticultural Hall. 





HORTICULTURE 


Early August Work 


REMOVE all dead and dying branches from trees to keep out 
injurious insects and diseases. 


Do not allow either herbaceous plants or shrubs to set seeds, 
unless these are desired for propagation. Nothing so exhausts new 
plants as the production of fruit, and some varieties — such as 
garden phlox—do not come true from seed. 


Take two-inch root cuttings of bleeding heart and oriental 
poppies. They will take hold in any good garden soil that is 
moist but well drained and form new plants for next year. 


Cut strawflowers and other “‘everlastings’’ when they are free 
from moisture and just before the blossoms open wide (see 
page 360). 

Sow the seeds of pansies, English daisies and forget-me-nots at 
once in a frame and supply some shade during hot weather. 


Put a mulch of lawn clippings or any safe refuse around 
gladioli and dahlias. Disbud the latter for extra large blooms and 
give them both plenty of water (see page 370). 


Use liquid manure on chrysanthemums, dahlias and hydrangeas, 
but do not apply this when the soil is dry. 


Set out daffodil bulbs for early Spring bloom (see page 363). 


Madonna lily bulbs should be ordered now and planted three 
or four inches deep as soon as they arrive. 


Prepare the soil for peonies several weeks in advance, digging 
it to a depth of one and one-half to two feet, so that it will settle 
before planting time in September (see page 324, July 1, 1930 
issue). 


Sow the following cover crops: crimson clover, hairy vetch, 
rye, buckwheat and millet. 


Pinch off the tips of squash, pumpkin and tomato vines. 


Make final sowings of spinach, cress, radishes, lettuce and 
turnips. 


Potato blight may be prevented by spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture. 


Cut a few leaves from the grape vines so that enough sunlight 
will enter to ripen the fruit, but do not prune them (see page 
358). 


Pot up freesias for forcing. Place the bulbs in a coldframe, 
water them well, cover with hay or dry leaves and shade them 
with a partial covering of boards. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA AVE. at the BOARDWALK 


ATLANTIC CITY’S NEWEST 
Centrally Leecated Fireproof Hotel 


220 Rooms with the last word 


in hotel equipment 
SALT WATER BATHS 
Overlooking the Ocean Cuisine Unexcelled 


European Plan $3. up American Plan $6. up 
FIREPROOF GARBAGE ATTACHED 











R. B. LUDY, M. D., 





Editorial headquarters of Horticulture during the Atlantic City Flower Show 


SOLARIUM OCEAN DECK 
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QUALITY BULBS 


Prices Much Lower 
This Year 

Our 1930 Bulb Catalog 

of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, and many 

Miscellaneous Bulbs, will 

be sent free on — 


tion. We deliver 
all points in the U. S. A. 


P. DE JAGER & SONS 
Flower-Bulb Specialists 
HEILOO HOLLAND 











Ready Now 


Come and get them, they 
are not expensive 


Dwarf, Intermediate, Standard 
Siberian and Japanese Irises 
Old-fashioned Olove Pinks 


Scotch Sea Daisies 
Small Evergreen Trees 


“SUNNY MEDE” GARDENS 
Walpole Street Sharon, Mass. 


20 miles from Boston — Select your plants 
Visitors Welcomed 











RAREST ALPINE SEEDS — 2000 vars. 
Hardy Alpine Seeds from one of the largest col- 
lections in Britain, collected from the mountains 
of the world. List carriage paid. Seeds duty free 
Sample collection rosy 15 distinct vars. 
$1.50, 32 vars. $2.50, 100 vars. $7.00. Guar- 
anteed realiy good collections. Also 10 vars. of 
any of the following: Anemones, Aquilegias, 
Campanulas, Dianthus, Gentians, Hypericums 
Iris, Liliums, Papavers, Pentstemons, Primulas, 
Rhododendrons, Saxifrages, Veronicas or Violas, 
$1.25. Remit International Money Order. 


Rev. H. A. H. Anderson, F.B.H.S. 
Glen Hall Leicester, England 





Tree Peonies 


The Aristocrat of Hardy Plants 
Plant in September — Write for List 


Farr Nursery Co. 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Pa. 











e 
Christmas Roses 
$1.25 each, 5 for $6.00 
6 Hybrid Delphiniums $3.00 
Catalog of “Glorious Peonies” and 
“Lovely Lilies” on request 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Box F Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 





For All Who Garden 


Every enthusiast needs a magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to gardening. Gardeners’ Chronicle 1s 
edited by the Secretary of the Nat'l Ass'n of 
Gardeners. It is the standard authority on gar- 
dening matters. Send $1 for 7 monthly issues. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 





Fresh seed ready now. Typical Wrexham types 
from finest R. H. S. medal winner parentage. 
$1.00 per pkt. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Text Book, “Its Culture,”” 10 cents 
Vv. O. B. SLATER 
32 Elm Avenue Pairhaven, Mass. 
Delphinium Specialist 
Member British and American Delph. Societies 


